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The Social Gospel: Retrospect and Prospect 
CarL HERMANN Voss 


I. RETROSPECT 

The mind and spirit of religionists have been plagued through all 
the ages by the agonizing task of relating religion redemptively to 
society. Long before Moses brooded on the slopes of Mount Sinai, 
the prophetic souls who longed to “speak for God” grappled with 
the issues of social conduct. Thousands of courageous, sensitive 
spirits in ages past have wrestled with angels and devils, the Divine 
and the demonic in human affairs. But the end is not yet. For un- 
told centuries still to come, men will do battle with “powers and 
principalities, with the world rulers of this darkness, against the spir- 
itual hosts of wickedness in high places.” ‘They have been charged 
with a supernal trust: to acknowledge (in the language of the Social 
Gospeler) the Fatherhood of God and to achieve the Brotherhood 
of Man. The quest is neither old nor new. It is as timeless as the 
Eternal itself. 

The “Social Gospel,” as men are wont to term it today, is no 
novelty. In more recent times it has been defined by Shailer 
Mathews and Gerald Birney Smith in their Dictionary of Religion 
and Ethics as the “application of the teaching of Jesus and the total 
message of the Christian salvation to society, the economic life, and 
social institutions . . . as well as to individuals.” But the social in- 
terpretation of religion appears in varied forms throughout the entire 
Judaic-Christian tradition. The patriarchs of ancient Israel ham- 
mered out codified laws to give their tribesmen justice, and the 
eighth century prophets announced their judgments of doom on a 
sinful folk in need of social justice. Both forerunners and successors 
of these Hebrews sought to measure the real against the plumb line 
of the ideal. The rigorous ethics taught and lived by Jesus im- 
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pelled his followers to preach of the unsearchable riches of the 
Christian life, a mode of existence interpreted in such divers ways as 
the attempt at communism in the Jerusalem community and the 
charitable acts of the young churches. Early in the fifth century, 
Augustine wrote with moving eloquence of the City of God as op- 
posed to the city of this world; and later the churchmen of the Dark 
Ages fled for refuge to the quiet of monasteries and the beauty of 
cathedrals. In search of the Good Life, Saint Francis of Assisi and 
Pope Innocent III followed their disparate ways of salvation: self- 
imposed poverty on the one hand, and high churchmanship on the 
other. Thomas Aquinas, in turn, trod an Aristotelian path and or- 
dered society with a perfect pyramid of theological systems. When 
the Thomasian pyramid began to crumble, the Pre-Reformers, led 
by Savonarola and Hus, transformed Florence and Prague into prim- 
itive laboratories of the social sciences. Calvin and Luther, Zwingli 
and Melanchthon, each in his characteristic manner, tried to reform 
society that it might the better measure up to the ideal of the King- 
dom of God; Erasmus, scholar and humanist of the Low Countries, 
saw his role, however, as pacifier and reconciler. All these men 
preached a “social gospel.” Their faith may have been muted by 
expediency and political concessions. "They may have escaped re- 
sponsibility through syllogisms, logomachies, and obscurantism; but 
they could not remain untouched by the teeming life into which their 
destiny had thrust them. Even the flight from the pressing prob- 
lems of society was in itself a type of social gospel, for in the typically 
Lutheran conception of a church leaving matters political and social 
to the state, there lay a tacit acknowledgement of the importance 
of such issues; there existed a concern for their ultimate solution, 
although no definite commitment. The Hound of Heaven pursued 
them all. They could not flee His call. 


In these Judaic-Christian annals, the odyssey of each man’s spirit 
is dramatically revealed; but this drama is writ even larger in the 
Protestantism of America in the 19th and 20th centuries when the 
“Social Gospel” came to light. The “Social Gospel” is an ambiguous 
phrase when it refers to a particular era in American religious his- 
tory, for it should serve as an all-inclusive term embracing the efforts 
of men in all centuries to bring the ethical and spiritual resources of 
organized religion to bear upon society as a whole. Many a modern 
prefers the words “social consciousness,” but that phrase is, in some 
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respects, no less ambiguous, for it often connotes emotional rather 
than rational content. Other suggestions are little better, for “Ap- 
plied Christianity” is linked with the milieu of Washington Gladden 
as the “Christianization of society” is indicative of the era in which 
Walter Rauschenbusch was prominent. ‘Social Action” is closely 
associated with the 1920’s and the 1930’s, while “Social Justice”’ re- 
calls the radio priest of Royal Oak, Michigan. All these phrases have 
been worn threadbare, but all reflect an awareness in organized reli- 
gion that social situations need religious judgment. ‘This religious 
judgment implies: first, the need for searching analysis, not only of 
the social forces at work and their effects on the structure of society, 
but also of the motives of the men; second, a demand for the judg- 
ments of morality and a realization that the imperatives of the Chris- 
tian ethic apply not only to self but also to society; and third, the 
conviction that the religious person, as well as the institution, dare 
not remain unconcerned. ‘Thus the “Social Gospel” brings into 
sharp relief the emphases of earlier centuries and breathes into them 
a new life. 

The “Social Gospel” of American Protestantism is the product 
of at least six different forces at work in the 19th century, each of 
them at times distinct in itself and, as often, interacting one upon the 
other. These influences are: first, the decline of individualism in 
orthodox Protestantism; second, the historical criticism of the Bible; 
third, the growth of the democratic ideal; fourth, humanitarianism ; 
fifth, social trends; and, sixth, the labor movement. 

1. A primary factor leading to the rise of the Social Gospel was 
the inability of orthodox Protestantism to retain its individualistic 
emphasis. This demise of individualism may be traced to two in- 
fluences, the rationalists and Horace Bushnell. 


The rationalists of the 17th and 18th centuries, as Prof. Arthur 
Cushman McGiffert Sr. pointed out, had moved beyond the older 
dualism, asceticism, and other-worldliness which continued to pre- 
yail in Protestantism after the Reformation. These thinkers had 
not been interested in special religious duties; they had been more 
concerned with the common moral virtues and had considered 
benevolence the all-embracing virtue. The inevitable next step was 
an awakened sense of the dignity and worth of the natural man; this 
characteristic of the modern mind led to solicitude for man’s wel- 
fare. ‘The rationalists cared less for charity and more for justice, 
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a justice which sprang from respect for the human race as a whole. 
The good of man supplanted the glory of God as the motive for 
human conduct. A disinterested regard for the well-being of others 
was thus opposed to the traditional values of Protestantism, as well 
as of Catholicism. The common principle of conduct was found in 
the brotherhood of man. A reconstruction of human society ap- 
peared not only necessary but entirely possible. 


Horace Bushnell of Connecticut, forerunner of liberal theology in 
America, loosed the fetters of orthodox Protestantism with the publi- 
cation in 1846 of his foremost work, Christian Nurture. The writ- 
ing of this poetic mystic was a seminal source for change in Ameri- 
can religious thought. He forsook the hoary tradition of inflexible, 
benighted views. In denying the necessity of a conversion experience 
and relying on the possibility of growth, Bushnell offered a broader, 
more sympathetic treatment of religious education and enabled theol- 
ogy to breathe a kindlier air. Bushnell is generally credited with 
the breakdown of the extreme individualism in the old Puritan theol- 
ogy. 

2. A second influence in the development of the Social Gospel 
was the historical criticism of the Bible. Stimulated by the scholars 
of the European Continent, particularly of Germany, courageous 
minds began to read between the lines of the Scriptural texts. This 
“Higher Criticism” was not alone destructive, razing the fetish of 
literal inerrancy; it was, in a larger perspective, thoroughly construc- 
tive, for it opened new worlds. The message of social Christianity 
was rediscovered, The prophets and their teachings were read in a 
new light, and Jesus’ concept of the Kingdom of God took on added 
meaning. No longer were Hebraic-Christian ethics an anachronism. 
They were a living reality in a world sorely in need of redemption 
and direction. “There were many, of course, who became obsessed 
with the novel pastime of discovering that there were two Isaiahs, 
perhaps even three; but such escapists could not blink the blinding 


light reflected in the myriad facets of gems which the spade work of 
Higher Critics had unearthed. 


3. The democratic ideal, another factor in the rise of the Social 
Gospel, gathered new strength when the young American Republic 
had recovered from the backwash of cynicism and defeatism which 
engulfed and nearly drowned it after the War of the Revolution. 
Such an indelible imprint had been left on the minds of the American 
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people by Jeffersonian agrarianism and Jacksonian democracy that 
the die-hard Hamiltonians and Federalists were unable to erase it. 
In picturesque tandem Walt Whitman and Ralph Waldo Emerson 
pulled the cart of Democracy across the land; the ebullient Bard of 
Brooklyn sang in lusty verse and the Sage of Concord wrote with 
a chaste hand. Even the smoke and shell of the Civil War did not 
silence the democratic clamor. The years of 1861-1865 were, in 
fact, but a brief respite and eventually spurred the impulse. When 
the fury of Gettysburg and Shiloh subsided at Appomattox, the ir- 
resistible tide moved swiftly onward and organized religion was soon 
swept into the onrushing stream. 

4. The humanitarianism of the 19th century ran parallel to the 
growth of the democratic ideal and was often found to be inextricably 
entwined. Women’s rights, ably represented abroad by the work of 
George Eliot, George Sand, Elizabeth Barrett Browning, and the 
Brontes, were the goal of an ever larger number of talented Ameri- 
can women: Margaret Fuller, Dorothea Dix, Mary Lyon, Lucretia 
Mott, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Lucy Stone, and Beecher sisters, Har- 
riet and Catherine. Susan B. Anthony, Emma Willard, and Eliza- 
beth Peabody brought added strength in later years. In the aboli- 
tion of slavery William Lloyd Garrison, Wendell Phillips, and John 
Greenleaf Whittier found their New Crusade. Nathaniel Hawthorne 
dissected the Tory mind to disclose its sham and subterfuge. In 
varying degrees he was sustained by James Russell Lowell, William 
Cullen Bryant, the senior Oliver Wendell Holmes, William Ellery 
Channing, Theodore Parker, and Horace Greeley. Up to the mid- 
dle of the 19th century, only the Quakers and a few Unitarians, Bap- 
tists, and Methodists had represented the Protestant churches in feel- 
ing “concern”; but now all of Protestantism felt its conscience quick- 
ened. These humanitarians, many of whom had left the confines of 
organized religion in the conventional sense, used pen and platform 
to bring the churches the light and life they had need of. 

5. A fifth influence developed when from European soil immi- 
grants brought more seeds of protest: the various socialisms which 
were at a later time to flower in such an incredible dissidence of dis- 
sent. First in the procession were the Utopian Socialists, led by 
Robert Owen, inspired by Count de Saint Simon and Charles Four- 
ier. Others were impregnated with the thought of the English So- 
cialists, rich in the species offered by Frederick Denison Maurice, 
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Charles Kingsley, and Thomas Hughes. Still others favored John 
Ruskin and Thomas Carlyle, who, by their unique pens, had lent 
color and variety. The devotees of Kropotkin’s anarchism, of the 
Rochdale cooperative movement, and of Henry George’s Single Tax 
theory may all have disclaimed membership in the socialist genus; 
but the hue of each species had been touched with a socialist tinge. 
And lastly, came the mutation of the Scientific Socialists, Karl Marx 
and Friedrich Engels. Some of these socialists remained within the 
church and cursed it for its blind leading of the blind. Others stood 
outside the walls and spat at it for its pious pretensions. Protestantism, 
involved by its very nature in the warp and woof of modern capital- 
ism, could not dodge the indictment, and, by the compulsion of ne- 
cessity, listened to the troublous dissenters within and despised secu- 
larists without. 


6. And last among the factors which contributed to the rise of the 
Social Gospel in America was the growth of the labor movement. 
Labor unions sprang up quickly during the latter half of the 19th 
century, especially after the Civil War had given much impetus to 
their organization. ‘The trade unions, finding few friends among 
the undisturbed clergy and the middle class laity, inveighed repeat- 
edly against the characteristic aloofness and apathy of the church. 
The more perceptive churchmen began slowly to awaken and re- 
proached themselves with the thought that perhaps the Marxists 
were right when they bitterly condemned religion as the opiate of the 
people. If for no other reason than self-defense, the Protestant 
church was compelled to face the challenge of the labor movement 
and its implications. 

Those six factors were the most important in the development of 
the Social Gospel in American Protestantism. If one were intent on 
appraising the social consciousness in a particular denomination, he 
would be compelled to include in his survey a large number of 
sources, for the tapestry is woven of many and varied strands. The 
collective mind of the churches is moulded by a welter of influences 
and contributions,—influences as variant as the social structure of a 
specific era and the intellectual growth of church leaders, both lay 
and clerical; contributions ranging from books, articles, and editorials 
of scholars in pulpit, classroom, and at editor’s desk to the tangible ac- 
tivity of pioneers in the field of social action. Of great importance 
is the thought crystallized in formal resolutions adopted at national 
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meetings of the denomination. But no less important are the tor- 
ment of mind and the travail of spirit experienced by pathfinders in 
remote outposts of the social struggle; they are as significant as 
theorizing in a secluded study. The Social Gospel is slowly, pain- 
fully, haltingly made articulate and intelligent in varied circum- 
stances; under the stress of genuine concern for the plight of man in 
the modern world, in the blood and hate of strikes or bread riots, 
in the grime of the political arena, amidst the grinding poverty of a 
slum area or the bleak fastnesses of a far-flung rural parish. A 
prophet is not made in a day. Nor are churches rendered socially 
conscious overnight. Such has been the record of the Social Gos- 
pel, especially so in its peculiar contribution to American Prot- 
estantism. 

The basic thought pattern of the Social Gospel has been the theo- 
logical “liberalism” of American Protestantism. From the days of 
Bushnell and the Beecher brothers to the present day, the social 
religion of American Protestantism has moved in consonance with 
theological developments opposed to the rigid “Fundamentalism” of 
the past. Before it was brought to a halt by the Niebuhr brothers, 
Aubrey and John Bennett, this Social Gospel movement went its 
way relatively undisturbed by the trend of events in a post-World 
War I age. Prior to the process of re-thinking its presuppositions, 
this religious liberalism of the Social Gospel was in accord with the 
spirit of bourgeois civilization by its affirmation of the continuity be- 
tween God and man, a monistic conviction that the world is es- 
sentially one. The main tenets of this school of thought included a 
belief in: 

1. The immanent God, not the Wholly Other of the Crisis-theo- 
logians but the “Divine within men with which they are co-workers” ; 

2. The Historical Jesus, not a trans-empirical event which, as the 
center of history, reveals the ultimate meaning of life and illustrates 
the Divine Initiative, but an “example” whose “way of life” is de- 
void of Christology; 

3. The Kingdom of God on earth, not a supra-social criterion of 
criticism for all eras of history, but a this-worldly concept linked with 
the hope for an ideal society and often equated with a democratic 
community ; 

4. Sin as ignorance and maladjustment, not the “rebellion 
against God,” the transgression born of pride and egoism, but rather 
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an imperfection and an immaturity to be banished by persuasion and 
good will, a cultural lag for which education would bring salvation; 

5. The goodness of man, an unclouded view of human nature, 
considering men as “made in the image of God” and not as “fallen 
creatures of God”; 

6. Stewardship and charity, expedients for social amelioration and 
often preferred by some religionists to justice and equality; 

7. Progress, an evolutionary optimism, an inexorable development 
toward higher levels of life, a steady process of social evolution inter- 
rupted perhaps but unimpeded by world conflicts; 

8. A democratic hope, measured in terms of the American Dream 
and Manifest Destiny; 

9. Reconciliation and mediation, as techniques of social change. 

The Social Gospel in retrospect reveals a glorious heritage. But 
in 1943 the great days are no more. Grey shadows steal across the 
sky. The lights are dimmed. Have the star-suns, as one critic 
asks, gone into eclipse? 

The faith outlined above has been shaken to its foundations by a 
Second World War and now we question the inevitability of grad- 
ualism. God may be in His heaven but all is not right with His 
world. The Kingdom of God is not a fait accompli. The time has 
come for judgment to begin in the House of God. 


II. Prospecr 


The disillusion of the Social Gospel was expressed not so long ago 
by one of its foremost prophets, a prominent minister for two decades 
and distinguished professor of practical theology for equally as long 
a time, when, in the memorable December of 1941, this famed 
preacher-teacher-writer-editor saw the earth rock with strife and 
lamented: “In my more despondent moments I wonder if there is 
any use at all in trying to match words against our present situa- 
tion. In a crazy world, what’s the use of talking sense?” 

It is with such a spiritual malaise that the Social Gospel must con- 
tend as it takes soundings in 1943 and charts its course for the com- 
ing years. This tired liberal, voicing his despair, is not the only 
Koheleth. The song of the locust is indeed abroad throughout the 
land. Many an ardent devotee of Social Action is downcast. The 
brave new world of the Social Gospel has not come to pass. Where 
is this Kingdom of God on earth of which men have preached so fer- 
vently? Society bears a closer resemblance to Walter Rauschen- 
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busch’s “Kingdom of Evil.” No wonder sensitive souls long for the 
peace of a medieval monastery. 

_ A few avenues of escape are open to those who succumb to their 
attractive ideologies. Some religionists continue to drift into the camp 
of Frank Buchman’s Oxford Group Movement and there indulge 
themselves in naive mysticism. Salvation for the select has an appeal 
for these confused minds. Of late, many a Grouper has been re- 
pelled by the base appeasement and irresponsible sentimentality of 
the Movement. 

Others, frustrated beyond repair, succumb to the poignant preach- 
ments of the Barthians. The spiritual yearnings of a lost genera- 
tion drive them to the cry: “Veni, Creator Spiritus!” Would to 
God that He might break through the enveloping darkness and dis- 
pel our despair! At times these defeatists find it hard to stomach the 
nebulous neo-Platonism and impalatable Pauline theology. They 
gag on the hard tack. 

The Humanists fare little better. ‘The movement of Religious 
Humanism has dwindled into impotence. Its pretensions have been 
routed by dire events in the tragic 30’s. Humanism has exalted man 
unduly, ignored his finiteness and fallibility, and found no 
transcendent reference as the guarantor of values and standard of 
judgment. 

Modern man is sorely troubled. His plight is pathetic. Spiritual 
nakedness shames him as he shivers in the cold, grey dawn of a world 
at war. The garb of his faith has proved to be scant and ragged. 
What now? 

In 1943 Protestantism must appraise anew its social religion and 
re-adapt it for the world of tomorrow. Gratefully Protestants rec- 
ognize that much of their prior program of social reform has been 
realized. Genuine satisfaction arises from the thought that in the 
economic realm, especially in agricultural reform and industrial rela- 
tions, the government has implemented the social ideals of the Social 
Gospel. At least a modicum of social justice has been realized. But 
the job has just begun. An all-out war to crush the Axis of fas- 
cist powers will alter the whole social order, to a far greater extent 
than it already has. The war and its aftermath will create gigantic 
responsibilities. There will be no return to the mythical normalcy 
of the Harding era, no seemingly idyllic existence of the pre-Pearl 
Harbor days. Snap judgments must be ruled out. A rigorous hon- 
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esty is the need of the hour. We may not agree that it is “futile to 
match words against the present situation or to talk sense in a crazy 
world,” but we are at one with the pessimists in their dismay. 

How to bring the imperatives of the Social Gospel to the lay mind 
ranks as an unsolved problem of the first magnitude. A frightening 
hiatus separated the laity from the clergy, the rank and file from the 
leaders. It must be bridged. Editors of denominational magazines 
and periodicals, as well as directive officers of committees and coun- 
cils of social action, know that more lay interest and participation are 
necessary. But the yawning gaps grow wider. Plebiscites and 
pamphlets, tracts for the times and countless fliers, rural-urban insti- 
tutes and schools for democracy have thus far disappointed their 
sponsors. And the clergy are of little aid, for the decline in the 
quality of the clergy would scarcely inspire confidence in laymen. 
Unless a Jonathan Edwards or a Dwight Moody is found in some 
mute inglorious seminarian, the future looks dark. 


A close second in importance is the type of message to be given the 
constituency of the churches. Many realize that the time for wish- 
ful thinking and boot-strap lifting is past. A more stringent scrutiny 
of social forces is in order. Social analysis will have to consider the 
rigidities of an individualistic society, the relation between conduct 
and interest, the class nature of the capitalist order, and the cata- 
strophic threat of the present crisis. ‘The mustard plasters of con- 
ventional reform will not cure the cancers on the body politic. Rose 
water can not restore health to a capitalism sick unto death. Indi- 
vidual and group egotisms can not be dispelled by moral suasion and 
mere good will. Much of modern life, it is true, does embody ideals 
that originally stemmed from the Christian ethos, but overwhelm- 
ing materialisms and selfishness are flanked in opposition. ‘The 
Christianized society” is still a desideratum. A rocky road, strewn 
with well-nigh insurmountable obstacles, stands between the city of 
this earth and the City of God. The prime need is an economic 
order based on mutuality and cooperation rather than on conflict and 
competition. Production will have to be geared for service and not 
for private profit. A re-dedication to the principles of democracy— 
the dignity of man, the validity and vitality of democratic proce- 
dures, and equality of opportunity—is a basic essential. Men will 
have to think on a global scale, in terms of an international world 
order that prevents the supremacy of one particular nation and out- 
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laws national sovereignties. Social planning, democratically con- 
trolled, must embrace all strata of society and all nations of the 
world. Land should be divided equitably with provisions for autono- 
mous ownership and the conservation of resources. No class or caste 
must be allowed to assume the Aryan arrogance which believes in 
the supremacy of white men over black or yellow or red races. Dis- 
crimination must be outlawed so that differences of race and tem- 
perament may enrich the common life. The essential oneness and 
humanity of mankind, even of the vanquished enemy, will be em- 
phasized; and nations, now united in the struggle for a free world, 
will not be shunted off into a mad scramble for mandated colonies 
and imperialist markets nor fumble this last chance for a just and 
lasting peace. 

Toward these ends the Social Gospel will point men’s efforts. 
Initiative and individual responsibility, fruits of their fathers’ faith, 
will revive men’s hopes and sustain them in their quest for the Be- 
loved Community. New emphases will be placed on the supremacy 
of the Christian ideal as superior to the partial achievements of both 
rough justice and refined justice. Warnings will be sounded to be- 
ware of totalitarian threats from both Left and Right. 

Here is a power that dare not be dispelled for naught. The cur- 
rent of the Social Gospel, as mirrored in American Protestantism, 1s 
unique in the ongoing stream of Christianity. It is too valuable to be 
lost through dismay or momentary defeat. Social religion, with its 
overarching ideal of the Kingdom of God, is a reality both imma- 
ment and transcendent. A dynamic Christianity will point the way 
and hold up the ideal. It must warn of Utopianism and reserve the 
right of judgment over the achievements of the state, justifying this 
distinctive prerogative by a participation in the battle for justice. flgive 
Social Gospel, if it is to be about its Father’s business, must not only 
guard the motives of men against hate, selfishness, and arrogance; it 
must also give a total view of life, assuaging griefs and sorrows, re- 
newing hope and clarifying vision. In short, it must interpret life 
in the light of love and grace it with a more profound meaning, a 
Meaning relevant to human history and yet beyond historic realiza- 


tion. 


Should We Have Religious Education 
on School Time?’ 


GERALD F. WEARY 


One thing, I suppose, for which we may be thankful to the re- 
actionary movements of the world is that they have compelled us 
to re-examine the basic assumptions of our democratic way of life. 
Not one of these assumptions has escaped being challenged and forced 
to show its credentials. This has been no less true of the assumption 
that freedom of religious expression is a good thing than it has been 
of many another democratic assumption. 

This freedom, it is well to remind ourselves, was no gift 
generously bestowed upon the American people. It was a 
costly, painful achievement. It meant separating the church 
from the state, and that was no easy thing to effect. 
Ironically, the New England pilgrims who had fled from 
the old world to enjoy religious freedom in the new became 
themselves religious autocrats. “They founded a theocracy and taxed 
the people for the support of the church. ‘They persecuted those 
who dissented from their kind of religion or else banished them 
from the domain. One of these exiles was Roger Williams. In 1636, 
the year following his banishment from the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony, he founded the first civil government in the world where 
church and state were completely separated. Several of the other 
colonies achieved a degree of religious freedom, but not to the full 
extent achieved in Roger Williams’ Rhode Island. Maryland pro- 

claimed the Toleration Act but gave full rights only to believers in 
the Trinity. Pennsylvania was tolerant to a degree but forbade any 
Deist or Jew to hold political office. Only Rhode Island gave full 
rights to all citizens, be they Papist, Protestant, Jew, or Turk. “... 
I do affirm,” wrote Williams, “that all the liberty of conscience 
that I ever pleaded for turns on these two hinges, that none of 
the Papists, Protestants, Jews, or Turks, be forced to come to the 
ship’s prayers or worship, if they practice any.” The expression, “if 


1The present article is an expansion of a sermon preached at The 
Unitarian Church of Bloomington, Illinois, on January 10, 1943, and pub- 
lished in The Daily Pantagraph (Bloomington) on January 17, 1943. Asa 
result of the preaching of this sermon, efforts to introduce the “Released 


Time Plan of Religious Education” into the Bloomington public schools were 
obstructed. 
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they practice any,” is noteworthy, for its suggests that full citizenship 
rights were given even to the men who made no religious profession. 
This freedom was achieved by depriving the state of all power over 
the conscience of man. The state, said Williams, was to have 
authority “only in civil things.” This restriction of the state is the 
second hinge on which Williams in his “Parable of the Ship” said the 
liberty of conscience turns. “. . . I never denied that, notwith- 
standing this liberty, the commander of the ship ought to command 
the ship’s course, yea, and also to command that justice, peace, and 
sobriety be kept and practiced, both among the shipment and all the 
passengers.” The separation of the state from the church was not 
to prevail throughout the country until two centuries later, when, in 
1833, Massachusetts wiped out the last vestiges of state support for 
the Congregational churches. Adherence to the principle, let me say, 
has not been by custom only; it has been found to be the only expe- 
dient course to follow, and is written into our federal constitution by 
amendment; it is the law of the land. 

Now the establishment of this principle would naturally lead to 
the separation of the schools from church control. They are tax- 
supported. Therefore they belong to the people and not to the 
churches. It was Horace Mann who as first Secretary of Education 
in Massachusetts started the movement to free the public schools of 
sectarian instruction. As late as the 1830’s most of the Protestant 
and Catholic schools were receiving aid from the state governments. 
Mann was accused of putting atheism into the public schools, but 
he remained adamant, contending that in the interests of a demo- 
cratic society the schools should be completely divorced from sec- 
tarianism. His position won general support, and is today generally 
accepted as being basic law and practice. ‘Thhis is not to say that 
everyone is satisfied with this arrangement. Far from it, for in 
every generation there has been a fairly large element opposed to 
keeping sectarianism out of the schools. But whenever the principle 
has been contested, the courts have consistently defended it. The 
statement of our Illinois Supreme Court, in the case of The People 
us. the Board of Education, 245 Ill. 334, is typical: “No doubt this 
is a Protestant state. The majority of its people adhere to one or 
another of the Protestant denominations. But the law knows no 
distinction between the Christian and the Pagan, the Protestant and 
the Catholic. All are citizens. Their civil rights are precisely equal. 
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. . . The public school is supported by the taxes which each citizen, 
regardless of his religion or his lack of it, is compelled to pay. The 
school, like the government, is simply a civil institution. It is secular, 
and not religious, in its purposes.” 

The opponents of the principle of the separation of the church 
and the state do not, however, despair, even though they may have 
to change their tactics. For they agree with Dr. C. A. Hauser, an 
Evangelical and Reformed churchman who has written a number 
of books and magazine articles on the subject of religion in the public 
schools, that the policy of “hands off the schools” is “a stumbling 
block in the way of the spiritual life of the nation.” In recent years 
they have discovered a plan whereby they believe that they may 
maintain the principle of the separation of church and state and yet 
may reach the public school children for sectarian purposes. It is 
called the Released Time Plan of Religious Education. It is this 
Plan which a special committee of the local Interchurch Council 
hopes to introduce into the Bloomington public schools at the be- 
ginning of the next school year. In a sentence the Plan works like 
this: the school authorities give those pupils who so desire permission 
to leave the school during school hours to attend classes in religious 
education under sectarian auspices, while those pupils who do not 
desire to attend these classes remain in school. The Plan was first 
advanced by church leaders in 1905, and was first put into operation 
in Gary, Indiana, in 1913, by Superintendent Wirt. Since then 
the Plan has been adopted in many other cities and communities 
throughout the United States. The increase in the number adopting 
it has been most marked during the years since 1935. On the basis 
of a study made by the U. S. Office of Education, Bulletin 1941, 
No. 3, the Plan was in operation in 488 communities in 1940. About 
40 communities in Illinois, says the chairman of the special committee 
in the Bloomington-Normal Interchurch Council, have adopted it, 
and still others are considering doing so. This apparent increase in 
numbers is very gratifying to the proponents of the Plan, and they 
constantly emphasize it, for nothing succeeds like success. It is 
necessary, therefore, to call to their attention, and to the attention of 
the people whom they are trying to persuade to endorse the Plan, that, 
according to the U.S. Office of Education Bulletin, “during the past 8 
years more than half of the school systems releasing pupils in 1932 
have either discontinued the program or the program has created 
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too little interest to prompt a reply to a survey inquiry.” And I think 
a reply should be made to a recent Pantagraph editorial which stated 
that the Plan “4s being successfully. carried on in Decatur, Peoria, 
Champaign and several other Illinois communities.” Though I have 
no knowledge of the success or failure of the Plan in all these com- 
munities, I do have word of the experiment in Peoria. In a recent 
letter (10 December, 1942) a member of the Peoria Ministerial 
Association (Harry B. Pastor) wrote, “I have just received per- 
mission from the president of the Peoria Ministerial Association to 
say to you—and you are free to quote this to others—that the 
operation of this Plan in Peoria has not been found at all satis- 
factory by our Ministerial Association here, and they are undertak- 
ing a reconsideration of the entire problem.” 

The proponents of the Plan would also lead us to believe that 
educational and religious leaders everywhere endorse it. That is 
not true. Dr. Charles W. Gilkey, Dean of the University of 
Chicago Chapel, who delivered the baccalaureate sermon at Illinois 
State Normal University a year ago last spring, carried on a valiant 
campaign against the Plan in Chicago. George A. Coe, commonly 
spoken of as the dean of American religious education, is opposed to 
it. Harrison §. Elliott, a nationally known religious education 
authority at Columbia University, author of a recent Religious Book 
of the Month Club selection, Can Religious Education Be Chris- 
tian? and Hugh Hartshorne of Yale University, well-known for his 
research in religion and his work in the celebrated Character Edu- 
cation Inquiry, are likewise critical of the Plan. John Dewey, our 
country’s foremost philosopher, appeared before the Board of Edu- 
cation of New York City to read a statement in opposition to the 
Plan there. Even our state governor, I understand, is against it. I 
say “even,” because it sometimes takes courage for a politician to let 
his own views on such a subject be known. Many, many more names 
of eminent leaders could be cited, but the few I have mentioned 
should: be sufficient to indicate that not all leaders are in favor of 
the Released Time: Plan. 

Now the question: arises, Is the Released Time Plan a violation 
of the principle of the separation of church and state? The propo- 
nents of the Plan will answer emphatically, No. They will tell you 
that no public school teacher’s time is used and. no money is sought 
from: the school boards. They will tell. you that no pupil can. enroll 
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in the religious education program without the parents’ consent. Of 
course, there are good reasons why they make these assurances to 
the public. It is unconstitutional to teach sectarian religion in the 
school or to appropriate money for it, “to take,” as the Illinois 
Supreme Court expressed it, “the money of all and apply it to teach- 
ing the children of all the religion of a part, only.” These are the 
reasons why the Released Time Plan calls for no public funds and 
why the parents’ consent is requested for the child’s enrollment in 
the religious education program, But even though the Plan keeps 
within the bounds of these restrictions, there are good grounds for 
believing that it is unconstitutional. In spite of the claim that no 
public school teacher’s time will be taken, practice proves otherwise. 
The local public school authorities must handle the pupils’ reg- 
istration for the religious education classes; they must receive reports 
of attendance of pupils in such classes, where credits for the classes 
are given; records must be kept, and so on; all of which involves 
the direct or indirect use of public money. Moreover, once the 
parents’ consent is given to the enrollment of the child in these 
classes, the school authorities must keep discipline and enforce at- 
tendance, for these classes are on school time. According to the 
federal governmental survey of these programs, 41% of the classes 
are held in public school buildings. The survey also shows that 
approximately 40% of the school systems reporting high-school 
classes of religious instruction under the Plan are giving credit for 
high school sectarian instruction. This giving of credit is a most 
dangerous intermingling of church and state. If the public schools 
are to give credit for sectarian instruction, have they not the perfect 
right to insist upon determining curricula, the qualifications of teach- 
ers, teaching standards, and so on. When that happens, may we 
not say, regardless of all pretense to the contrary, that the state and 
the church are organically one? At least so the Supreme Court 
of the State of Washington decided. It declared, moreover, that 
“It is no more than a subterfuge to urge that the public moneys 
will not be applied for religious instruction, because the teaching is 
done outside the school by a preacher or priest, or in the home of 


the pupil, or by a religious organization, with which the student may 
be affiliated .. .” 


On the other hand, the New York Court of Appeals declared 
the Released Time Plan constitutional, and many states have passed 
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enabling acts for its adoption. In our own state the question of its 
legality is in the air. It is true that the state’s attorney general in 
1926 ruled that it was unlawful to excuse some pupils for 
religious education and keep the rest in school; that in a private letter 
a recent state’s attorney general wrote, “I am of the opinion that 
it is not within the power, or duty, of a board of education of a 
public school to sponsor, arrange or have any connection with any 
program the purpose of which has to do with the religious instruction 
of pupils attending the public schools under its jurisdiction”; it is also 
true that the former state superintendent of public instruction advised 
schools that the Plan was illegal and that organizations like the 
Chicago Civil Liberties Committee, after a study of the Illinois laws, 
have voiced the opinion that the Plan is illegal; but the Plan has 
not actually been contested yet. The present state superintendent 
of public instruction is, so I understand, telling various persons to 
ignore the legal question and go ahead in their promotion of the 
Plan; that he is completely in favor of it. In view of the fact that 
the Released Time Plan has had no widespread legal testing, that 
what legal opinions have been expressed on the question throughout 
the country are contradictory and limited to various aspects of the 
Plan, we must not allow ourselves to focus too much attention on 
the legal angle, particularly in view of the fact that regardless of 
the legal question involved we are being forced to pass upon it as a 
community. This means that we shall have to judge of the worth 
of the Plan for ourselves. In an effort to determine its worth, let 
us analyze some of the claims that are being made for it. 

One of the claims commonly made is that in bringing religion 
to the youth it will strengthen their faith in democracy and save 
them from paths inimical to our own way of life. The issue, we 
are being told, is no longer between the church and the state but 
between a democracy rooted in religion and a godless totalitarian- 
ism. As one proponent of the Plan put it, “Shall we actually become 
a nation supported by a school that gives due consideration to religion 
or shall we become a pagan nation, whose supreme loyalty is to the 
state rather than to God?” Now it seems to me that we do well 
to remind these advocates of sectarian religion on school time that 
sectarian religion has been obligatory everywhere in Germany for 
generations, three to five classes a week for all children in all grades, 
Protestant children under Protestant teachers, Catholic children 
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under Catholic teachers, and Jewish children under Jewish teachers, 
precisely the very arrangement for which the proponents of the 
Released Time Plan are asking in this country. Why, we ask, has 
not public-school religion saved the Germans from totalitarianism or 
given them democracy? If the Plan has not saved Germany, what 
reason have we for believing that it will save us? 

Moreover, when these persons talk about the state’s cooperating 
with religion to save democracy, we are compelled to ask them what 
religion specifically. For the word religion is too abstract and covers 
a multitude of sins as well as of virtues. Actually, of course, there 
is no such thing as religion in general. There are only specific 
religions, and specific religions differ from one another as the night 
the day. This is as true of the sects within the stream of Chris- 
tianity as it is of the great historic religions of the world. It is common 
knowledge that Christian sects not only differ in liturgy, creed, and 
churchly activity, but also in their conceptions of government. Some 
are strictly authoritarian, or, to use a political term, fascist, and 
their adherents frankly declare their preference for that type of 
religion and civil government. Others prefer a presbyterian or 
representative form of government. Still others, pure democracy. 
If our democratic form of government is to be bolstered by religion 
through some device such as the Released Time Plan, would not 
the government have to select those types of religion which favor 
and promote democracy, that is, if the job is to be done well? Would 
the advocates of sectarian religion in the schools consent to that? 


I have, I must say, a suspicion of the people who claim that their 
particular religion is the exclusive source of the democratic faith. 
Personally I believe that our democracy does have its deepest roots 
in the Judaeo-Christian tradition, but I do not believe that an ob- 
jective evaluation of that tradition and its relation to democracy 
will be made by sectarian teaching in the public schools. Moreover, 
it is a moot question whether our government was founded on 
Christianity. A powerful case can be made against this assertion. 
In any case, the test of our faith in democracy lies not in our 
knowledge of its cultural rootings but in our adherence ‘to its prin- 
ciples. Frankly, in spite of their professed concern about the future 
of our democratic form of government, I am disturbed by the anti- 
democratic remarks and attitudes of the promoters of religious 
education in the public schools. I have read many of their statements 
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in defense of their ‘position, and they all talk about “defending 
their rights,” never considering whether any one else has any 
rights. Because they happen to be in the majority, they think 
they have the right to put sectarian religion into the public schools. 
As one promoter of this idea puts it, “to divest the public school 
completely of religious faith to meet the scruples of the pagan few, 
is to coerce the conscience of the many for whom religion is an 
essential part of education.” That, so a friend tells me, is the 
argument that a member of the local Interchurch Council Com- 
mittee sponsoring the Released Time Plan used on him. Now the 
term “pagan” is a relative one, as history sadly reveals, and it would 
be most unfortunate for the cause of democracy if our religious 
sectarians were allowed to classify our public school children into 
the categories of Christian and pagan and were allowed to compel 
the latter to submit to their sectarian influence. They will tell you, 
of course, that they wish to put their Plan into operation for their 
own children and that they will require the permission of the 
children’s parents before the children can enroll in their classes. It 
may be that they will require the parents’ permission, but they also 
frankly admit that the reason for their entering the schools is to 
reach the “pagans.” They talk about “taking religion to those 
needing it” and about the “17 to 20 million young Americans” 
“that the church school fails to touch,” and where their Plan is 
already in operation they talk gleefully about reaching “20 to 25% 
more children than are enrolled in the church schools.” There is too 
much self-righteousness for me in the phrase, “taking religion to 
those needing it,” but apart from that one may well question 
whether religious sects have the right to make of our public schools 
a field of aggressive proselytizing and sectarian missionary activity. 
The proponents of the Released Time Plan do not realize that 
many, many Americans .are opposed to “religion” on reasoned 
grounds. They constitute the humanist element in our culture, 
and in this democracy of ours they have a perfect right to -expect 
that their religious position be respected and ‘that their children not 
‘be taken undue advantage of ‘or discriminated ‘against. Unless their 
opinions and persons are respected can we hope for anybody’s rights 
to be respected? ‘Again, we must remind the sectarians that the 
public :schools belong :to the speople as taxpayers and not to the 
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churches, that they know no distinctions among Christians, Jews, 
and pagans. 

I think we also should remind the sectarians that they put their 
own rights in jeopardy, as well as those of others, by their action. 
The position of the Roman Catholic Church on the public schools 
and the principle of the separation of church and state is frank, 
outspoken, and unequivocal. Ever since the 1830's, when all 
parochial schools were finally deprived of public funds, the Catholics 
have carried on an aggressive campaign everywhere for the govern- 
mental support of their schools. The official Catholic theory is 
that the schools belong to the churches but that the government 
should pay the expenses. It is also the Catholic view that once they 
are in a majority religious liberty will come to an end. If the 
Protestant sectarians put any worth on their freedom, they should 
be cautious of being maneuvered into situations where they can 
be made to relinquish it. Insisting upon credit for sectarian instruction 
is one of those situations. If this request is granted, as it has been 
in many communities, then the way is open for the argument that 
since the public educational system recognizes sectarian instruction 
and gives credit for it, the state should support parochial schools 
with public money. The public schools and our civil liberties are 
all at stake in this issue. 


A second claim made by the advocates of sectarian religion in the 
public schools is that the youth will be saved from a godless, irre- 
ligious system of education. This claim is closely connected with the 
first, that democracy will be fortified by religion in the schools, 
but it deserves special note as a separate claim. Let me quote two 
typical statements on our public schools, one from the Catholics 
and one from the Protestants. In 1939 Pope Pius XII, referring 
to our American schools, said: “We raise our voice in strong, almost 
paternal complaint that in so many schools of your land Christ is 
so often despised or ignored . . .” This state of affairs, he went on 
to say, “cannot but produce a sorrowful harvest in the intellectual 
and moral life of the nation.” A typical orthodox Protestant state- 
ment is that of Dr. Wiegle, the Dean of the Yale Divinity School: 
“We must redeem the public school from secularism and atheism.” 
We must not “surrender these schools to the sectarianism of atheism 
and irreligion.” What are we to say to these charges? In the first 
place, I should say that if it is meant that the public school children 
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are not indoctrinated in specific religious dogmas I should answer 
that that is the case and that that is as it should be in a democratic 
country of heterogeneous religions. Moreover, I should deny the 
blanket statement that our public schools teach atheism. I should 
venture the guess that most of them are neutral on the subject 
of God, as they should be. If they err in this respect, I should say 
that they err on the other side, for my guess is that the vast majority 
of the public school teachers are members of churches and that their 
religious opinions are sometimes made known to the children under 
them. Going beyond the question of indoctrination in religious 
doctrine, I should be tempted to say with Hartshorne that “it might 
well be questioned whether the moral phases of religious teaching, 
involving concepts and habits of good behavior, have not been far 
more thoroughly inculcated through public schools than through 
Sunday schools;” that if we mean by religion “the emancipation of 
the human mind for free association in creative living” the “investi- 
gation of the facts might reveal that instead of becoming yearly less 
religious (in this sense) the public schools are outstripping the 
churches in their essentially religious transformation.” 

There is another point I should like to emphasize in this con- 
nection, viz. that our public schools are a great socializing agency. 
I venture to say that no other agency has been so successful in 
breaking down racial and religious prejudices and barriers and in 
building up national unity. This socializing process must in no 
way be obstructed or impeded. I assert that the Released Time Plan 
of religious education does obstruct this process. The general practice 
_ where this Plan is in operation is to stagger the public school classes, 
that is, to take one class at one hour and another class at another 
hour, and so on. When the hour comes for the children in a 
given grade in a given room to go to classes in religious education, 
the Catholic children go to a Catholic group, the Jewish to a Jew- 
ish, and the Protestant to a Protestant. The “pagans” have to re- 
main behind in the classroom. The proponents of this Plan may 
call this accentuation of religious differences religious education, but 
I should call it something else and in stronger terms. ‘Their frequent 
reply to this charge is that one should be proud of the fact that 
he is a Jew or a Catholic or a Protestant. What is there, they ask, 
to be ashamed of in acknowledging one’s sectarian affiliation? My 
answer to that is, religious sectarianism, instead of being a source 
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of: pride, is a source of woe; that it is a sin and that people who 
believe in the doctrine of our common humanity should rise up and 
declare it as: being such. 

It is ironic that at a time when national unity is so important the 
religious sectarians should inject this divisive element into the life of 
the community. A member of our State Welfare Department, Sam 
Ryerson, was appointed to head a committee instituted to enlist the 
support of the churches in the war effort. The committee, in bring- 
ing up this subject, shows an amazing lack of insight into the needs 
of the hour. When we realize how much time and energy and 
thought is drained off in an issue of this kind, when we realize that 
animosities are sometimes stirred up, even riots like those in New 
York City during the first World War over this question, we are 
wise in insisting that further consideration of the Plan be tabled for 
the duration of the war. 


A third claim made for religious education in the public schools 
is that it will reduce juvenile delinquency. ‘The proponents of the 
Released Time Plan maintain that the lack of religious education 
is the greatest single contributing factor in the breakdown of charac- 
ter. They never tire of pointing out that there are few delinquencies 
among children who are members of church schools and organ- 
izations like the Boy Scouts and that the reason there are few 
delinquencies among them is that they are members of these 
organizations. ‘Their argument is fallacious, and there is little truth 
in it. Several extensive and costly experiments have been made 
to determine the effectiveness of character education in the lives of 
children. Let me draw to your attention one of them, the cele- 
brated Hartshorne and May Character Education Inquiry, con- 
ducted under the auspices of Columbia University and financed by 
the New York Institute of Social and Religious Research. Some 
11,000 children of the ages of 8-16 years, from all kinds of homes, 
from public and. private schools, from rural, urban, and suburban 
areas, were subjected to various test situations. It took five years 
to complete the piece of research. In: these studies it was found 
that there is no necessary relationship between a child’s knowledge 
of right and wrong: and his: actual conduct, that you may fill his: 
mind with all kinds of fine’ moral precepts, religious ideas, and’ 
maxims without the child’s conduct. being influenced. in: any way. 
We did not, of course, need an expensive: piece of research to teach 
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us this. We have known it by observation for a long time. The 
commonness of the truth was attested by Charlie McCarthy’s friend, 
Gopher Puss, who in last Sunday night’s program, exclaimed: “In 
spite of my sophisticated intellect I’m just a rat.” The inference is 
not to be made that knowledge is not worthful; it is worthful, but 
without the intent to use it for ethical ends it is powerless. The tra- 
ditional methods of classroom instruction, whereby knowledge is 
transmitted by concepts and special instructional lessons, do not 
supply the intent. That is the point. This piece of research did 
show that there is a tendency for children enrolled in church schools 
to exhibit more desirable conduct than the children not enrolled, 
but the reason for this was not that they attended church school. 
The studies showed that it was only necessary to be enrolled; 
regular attendance made no difference. The reason for the better 
conduct was simply that the children came from better homes, 
for it is the better children who are enrolled in the churches in the 
first place, and in the second place it is not to be expected that one 
hour a week will do much to influence conduct. 

If our religious leaders were to take seriously the results of this 
piece of research, religious education would be revolutionized. Many 
leaders, however, are afraid to face the facts. They do not wish 
to acknowledge that classroom instruction and indoctrination is in- 
effectual in the development of character, and they lack the courage 
and imagination to act along the lines the facts suggest. It was 
discovered in the studies that there is a positive correlation between 
conduct and native intelligence. That would mean that a program 
of progressive religious education would necessitate our doing some- 
thing along eugenic lines. It was discovered that there is a positive 
correlation between the child’s conduct and the social and economic 
background. ‘That would mean that a program of enlightened 
religious education would engage us in the task of lifting the cultural 
and economic level of families. It was found that there is a positive 
correlation between a child’s conduct and his associates. That would 
mean that -we must do something about directing and controlling 
the child’s social relationships. It was found that there is a ‘positive 
correlation between a child’s conduct and the cooperative and sym- 
pathetic attitude of his teachers and elders and a negative correlation 
when the attitude of his elders :is one of arbitrariness, dictation, and 
unsympathy. That would mean that an enlightened program of 
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religious education would do something about creating pleasanter 
relationships between child and adult. Now it is true that delin- 
quency increases during war. With the father off to war, the mother 
working, the child deprived of parental love and attention, why 
would not delinquencies increase? With ten million men or so with- 
drawn from community life, why should not sex abnormalities de- 
velop? And so on. There is much that can be done to alleviate 
the seriousness of these problems, but it is ludicrous to think that an 
hour of sectarian religious education per week can do anything about 
them. If we really want to do something about war-time moral 
problems, we had better spend our time and energy in creating a 
world in which wars will not take place. 

Another claim made by the proponents of the Released Time Plan 
is that the Plan will break down the common notion that religion 
is something for special groups and that it will integrate the studies 
of the pupils. But, I ask, whose principle of integration are we to 
employ? As we know, many vociferous religious leaders are asking 
for a return to the medieval synthesis; others for some other kind 
of synthesis. Who is to decide which one it will be? Actually, 
no society is intergrated by forethought. Integration is a proc- 
ess, a growth, and my opinion is that the process in America 
is one centering round our common faith in democracy. If we want 
to do something about integrating our society, let us aid and foster 
this process. As for the claim that sectarian religion in the public 
schools will lead the youth to look upon religion as something not 
for special groups, I should say that the result would be just the oppo- 
site. Moreover, as Coe points out, instead of tying the various sub- 
jects together, its introduction into the public schools simply adds one 
more atomistic element into an already over-crowded school program. 

Now if the purpose of these religious leaders were to put the 
subject of religion into the schools on a par with other subjects, 
they should have my full cooperation. Since religion is a part of 
our culture, why should it not be frankly discussed and studied as 
any other element of our culture is? People are divided politically, 
and yet we have courses on political science in our schools. Why can 
we not do the same with religion? There is no law in the land 
against that. The law is against sectarianism only. It would mean, 
of course, that the subject of religion be approached in an open- 
minded, democratic manner, that there be no indoctrination, that 
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the pupils be allowed to ask questions and be answered factually, that 
the virtues as well as the failings of the churches and denominations 
be discussed objectively. It would not be easy. Most of our public 
schools do not yet have the freedom to discuss frankly and objective- 
ly many of our social, political, and economic problems, to say nothing 
about religion. The fact that three states have laws against the 
presentation of the scientific hypotheses of evolution is proof both 
of the fact that we have religious fascism in this country and of 
the difficulty of making the subject of religion a democratic course of 
study in our public schools. Possibly, though, in some areas of the 
country it could be introduced. If so, it need be subjected to only 
one test. Will it be approached democratically? This is not, how- 
ever, what the proponents of the Released Time Plan want. They 
want to crawl into the public school system through some door other 
than the democratic one. They want to indoctrinate the youth, 
not help them think, weigh, and arrive at their own conclusions 
and faith. I have read dozens of books, magazine articles, and 
pamphlets on this subject during the past few weeks, and I did 
not come across one single proponent of the Released Time Plan 
who showed that he was capable of transcending sectarianism. The 
most liberal position was that of the superintendent of schools in 
Atlanta, Georgia. He would have no particular objection to the 
children’s studying the religions of the world provided that the 
teaching carried the child back to the doctrine of ‘“‘a Supreme Being 
who... is omnipotent, omniscient, all merciful, all loving and just 
and who presides over the destinies of men.” I have no doubt that 
most of the Protestant churches could unite on that basis, but it 
still is sectarianism. My position is that unless those who are eager 
to get religion into the public schools are willing to walk manfully 
through the main door, the door of democracy, they should be kept 
out of the public schools and thrown out bodily if somehow they 
have managed to sneak in. As Coe says, “The issue is not whether 
we should keep religion out of the schools, but that we should keep 
democracy in them.” 

One cannot help wondering why the sectarian religious leaders 
insist upon getting into the public schools. I am sure that most of 
them are sincere and that they believe all that they claim for their 
programs of religion in the schools; and a few of them, I suppose, 
do not really want to violate the principle of the separation of 
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church and state. Still their efforts to make of the public schools 
adjuncts or coercive agents for their religious pressure groups must 
be resisted. Among the many factors motivating them I think that. 
one of the most powerful is their envy of the public schools. They 
wish to share their prestige and authority. It seems to me that the 
support of the Released Time Plan is an open confession of failure 
on the part of the churches. They are calling upon the school to 
become disciplinarian for them and compel attendance, and un- 
fortunately some of our public schools under the Released Time Plan 
are becoming disciplinarians for sectarianism and are compelling 
attendance of those enrolled in the classes. The reason that I make 
the charge that I do against the proponents of this Plan is that there 
are 190 entire days during the course of the year, to say nothing of 
the free time after school hours of the remaining 175 days, for the 
instruction of children in sectarian religion. “The Jewish children 
in their synagogues get from three to five hours of religious instruc- 
tion per week. The Catholics also, though they constitute the group 
to take the fullest advantage of the Released Time Plan, find time 
for their children’s instruction. Really I do not see that the Prot- 
estants are justified in asking for public school time when they have 
not seriously taken advantage of the time they do have. It looks to 
me as if they simply want to fall back upon the tactics of force. 
If that is the case, they need to be reminded of the rebuke that our 
state Supreme Court gave to their kind: “Religion does not need 
an alliance with the state to encourage its growth. . . . Where it 
has depended upon the sword of civil authority for its enforcement 
it has been weakest.” 

It is hard for me to determine whether this desire to use the public 
schools as a coercive agency arises out of despair or out of a sense 
of power. Professor Sweet of the University of Chicago says that in 
the history of America the dominant religious groups have always 
tended to disrespect minorities and that all along it has only been due 
to the influence of religious liberals and the unchurched that the 
principle of the separation of church and state has been saved. If that 
is still true, then we must as in the past resist the efforts of these 
pressure groups to undermine our democracy. On the other hand, 
if it is despair of reaching the youth of the land, they make take 
heart by recalling that less than one fourth of the people of America 
at the close of the colonial period were members of churches, where- 
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as today possibly close ‘to one-half of them are. That is substantial 
growth. In the second place they make take heart in the fact that 
the most effective instruments of religious education are already in 
their hands, the home and the church. We know that religious atti- 
tudes and character grow out of the total life experiences of the 
child and that by leading the child to participate in controlled situ- 
ations we can influence his conduct for the good. A few of our 
progressive liberal churches realize this, and are acting upon it. Instead 
of brief periods of classroom instruction they conduct three-hour 
sessions on Sunday, sessions which the children enjoy and would not 
miss, sessions which deal with problems integrally related to those 
which they themselves face; and instead of regarding work with the 
children as an appendage to the church, these churches give the 
children opportunities for significant participation in the entire life 
of the church fellowship. Such methods are effective, and they are 
at our disposal. “The churches must be awakened to the resources 
already at their command. 

In the third place, by way of encouraging the Protestant churches, 
I think that we should do everything possible to help them organize 
along interdenominational lines in promoting weekday religious edu- 
cation. If they are agreed on what the content of religious education 
courses should be, if they are agreed on pedagogical methods, they 
should by all means be encouraged to get together. But let them 
keep their hands off the public schools. The public schools belong 
to the people. It is not a question of siding either with the state 
or with the church. In order that the church may perform its 
prophetic mission in the life of society, we must always be ready 
to fly to its defense when the state begins to encroach upon its pre- 
rogatives. But we must also fly to the defense of the state when 
meddlesome and powerful religious sects attempt to use the state’s 
power to coerce and exploit minorities. The structure of our demo- 
cratic way of life, we have found, rests upon the maintenance of this 
division of ‘state and church. It is the basis upon which all our 
great liberties rest—freedom of speech, freedom of the press, liberty 
of conscience, and a free, democratic government. The Released 
Time Plan of religious education is a dangerous, opening wedge 
for the violation of this American principle. It must, therefore, be 
met with vigorous opposition by every lover of liberty and by every 
believer in religious freedom. 


The Struggle Against ‘‘Christian’’ Hatred 
in Detroit 


MerrILL Oris BATEs 


The great city of Detroit sprawls out awkwardly—unruly, un- 
kempt—like an unhappy, too rapidly growing boy whose shirt and 
trousers do not meet; whose patches—colorful, overlapping, thin— 
promise to give way in indecent exposure. This gangling adolescent 
was not “raised’”—he just grew without restraint or plan. Now 
broad of shoulder, grimy of hand, money jingles in his pockets, for 
he is working night and day. Armament rolls off the line and money 
flows into pockets which once nested relief vouchers. 

Detroit is America in miniature with every conflict of the nation 
in focus and intensified. Little Poland with its culture, traditions 
and church-bells, little Italy segregated and doubly overcrowded, 
Negro communities with three to five families living in the space 
formerly occupied by one and each paying rent as high as the origi- 
nal; ex-rural southerners concentrating in “lily-white” communities, 
Grosse Pointe and Highland Park with their restricted areas—this 
is war-time Detroit. 

In the first decade of the twentieth century the population of 
Detroit doubled; the second and even the third decade witnessed the 
same increase, and now the fifth ten-year period of the century, just 
beginning, sees well over a half million people added to the thousands 
of ill-housed citizens. This new population growth has been accele- 
rated with the current war-production program until some five hun- 
dred thousand came to Detroit in one 18 months period. The in- 
dustrial planning board, the Chamber of Commerce and others out- 
lined programs and plans to maintain the present rate of production 
in the post-war period, but no such planning or thought was given 
to new population groups. ‘They were considered by the city, the 
Church, fraternal and civic organizations to be a temporary phe- 
nomenon. Ng thought was given to their assimilation, their housing, 
their recreation, their health. ‘Trailer camps, shack towns, dilapi- 
dated and condemned structures have housed the workers whose 
lives are imperiled for lack of proper sanitary facilities. 

In this atmosphere of confusion Detroit’s problems have been 
aggravated by the fact that reactionary industrialists have through 
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advertisements encouraged non-union rural people to come to 
Detroit as Henry Ford is now doing through Southern newspapers 
to obtain white women workers. They have also directly and tacitly 
supported men such as J. Frank Norris and G.L.K. Smith and 
other demagogues to make these newcomers anti-union and to keep 
the white and black workers separated. The result has been that 
many anti-union, anti-Negro, anti-democratiic, anti-Semitic organi- 
zations have developed: namely, the Ku Klux Klan with it protegés 
of James A. Colescott, the America First Party with its Gerald 
L. K. Smith, the sectional religious groups with their J. Frank 
Norris, the United Sons of America with their Charlie Spare. These 
groups with the powerful industrial connections of their leaders have 
become politically strong, having their complexion reflected in the 
city administration and police force. Thus, in this great welter of 
humanity comprising all nations, represented by every state in the 
union, the loud-mouthed orators and the little Hitlers feed upon the 
ignorance and credulity of the people and undermine the community 
life by the insidious tactics of their secret organizations. 

America awoke to a realization of the significance of Detroit when 
these smoldering tensions erupted with volcanic force in the race riot- 
ing which broke out on June zoth. The prophecy of Life Magazine, 
vehemently denied by the city fathers, was now fulfilled by the mute 
testimony of thirty-four persons lying in the morgues, some beaten 
by angry mobs, others shot by the city police, others struck down by 
the perverse sense of adventure of young men. 

Some discerning people foresaw this catastrophe but few approached 
the problem with as clear vision and none with as direct an effort to 
realize a dynamic solution as the People’s Institute of Applied Religion 
under the direction of the Rev. Claude C. Williams. 


His approach to the problem is realistic, direct; his accusation of 
Detroit’s demagogues fearless. Born in the Tennessee mountains, 
he is fully cognizant of the attitudes of both racial groups from the 
South. ‘The new white population has brought withgit’strong preju- 
dices—anti-labor, anti-Negro, anti-Semitic, anti-Catholic. Being 
strong Fundamentalists they are ready opponents of any religion 
which does not espouse the Bible as the literal word of God. The in- 
tolerance of these ex-rural folks makes many of them ready members 
of any organization which is fathered by demagogues who would ex- 
ploit them to further their own personal ambitions. Religion for them 
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+has never been inclusive; it has not meant and still does not mean 
the unity of all men. Of love in a broad sense, the sense in which 
Jesus practised it and preached it, they have little conception. 

The People’s Institute of Applied Religion, with headquarters now 
in Detroit interprets our Judaeo-Christian heritage in a truly prac- 
tical, direct and courageous way.* Fundamentalist lay preachers 
(and there are over 2,500 in Detroit today!) are brought together 
in groups and are given the Bible’s living message for the problems 
which affect their daily lives. Charts and specially prepared out- 
lines illustrate for them the contradiction between racism and broth- 
erhood. 

A recent brochure by the New York Committee of the People’s 
Institute has aptly described the realistic manner in which this work 
has come to grips with the central problem in Detroit: 


“Mr. Williams was engaged as Minister to Labor by the Detroit Presby- 
tery ‘so 'that his methods, which succeeded so well in the South, might ‘be 
demonstrated in Detroit. The Presbytery’s decision has more than justified 
itself. After a period of a few months, a challenging program of Institutes 
and classes is now functioning. Under the guidance of newly-trained lead- 
ers, a promising start has been made toward reaching the hundreds of shop- 
preachers in the plants. Also, an extensive program of education has been 
conducted among various civic, professional and religious organizations. 

Through direct conferences and forums with ministers, labor leaders have 
been interested in a dynamic religious approach to their problems. In the 
area of race relations, Mr. Williams works with the Inter-racial Committee 
of the Detroit Council of Churches, with the F.E.P.C. and the Civil Rights 
Committee. He meets with inter-racial groups in Dodge Community House, 
Wayne University and in numerous schools and churches. This work has 
won the confidence of outstanding N egro leaders in Detroit. 

This is a pioneer program to meet an increasingly critical national 
problem.” 

Mr. Williams demonstrated the effective and penetrating char- 
acter of this work by an article which appeared in The Protestant 
some weeks before the riots occurred. In this article, the forces 
that were spreading poisonous Propaganda among war workers 
were fearlessly and carefully exposed. As a direct result of this 
article, a concentrated attempt to discredit Mr. Williams has been 
launched by Gerald L. K. Smith and more adroitly by the Rev. 
J. Frank Norris. The forces of progress and reaction in Detroit are 
thus coming to grips in a vivid and undisguised form. The issue is 


*Mr. Bates, the author of this article, is chairman of the local D troit i 
the People’s Institute of Applied Religion. [Editor’s Note:] ria ac cimbee 
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clear. These war workers must be reached by the message of 
brotherhood or they will be enlisted in a campaign of hate. 

The Institute, alert to-the challenge, is expanding its program by 
supplying timely and informative comments on the standard Sunday 
School lessons for shop preachers: in Detroit. 

Tragically enough, it is the so-called “Christian” organizations 
with their spurious and hate-breeding “Christianity” who lay the fuse 
for such explosions as these race riots. “The time is at hand for those 
who speak of Christian brotherhood to deepen their purpose. The 
issue cannot be avoided. Not only must false leaders be repudiated 
but the constructive influences such as the People’s Institute must be 
strengthened to meet the demands of the present crisis. Detroit 
reflects the tensions of America. These conflicts are but a pre-view of 
wider and more devastating conflicts unless the positive religious and 
democratic forces of America unite for a more effective and realistic 
approach to this problem. 


‘The Unitarian Defendant’: First Unitarian 
Magazine in the South 


W. STanLey HooLe 


The first Unitarian periodical in the South, The Unitarian De- 
fendant, was published in Charleston, South Carolina, in 1822, by 
the Reverend Doctor Samuel Gilman, author of the well-known 
Harvard Phi Beta Kappa poem, Human Life, and for more than 
forty years distinguished pastor of the first Unitarian church of 
South Carolina. 

Gilman, born in Gloucester, Massachusetts, in 1791, came to 
Charleston early in 1819 to serve a short probationary period as suc- 
cessor to the former pastor, Anthony M. Forster. He was extremely 
well liked. In October he returned to Gloucester to marry Caroline 
Howard; and the next month he and his bride established their home 
in the Southern city. For nearly half a century the minister and his 
talented wife played leading roles in Charleston’s religious and liter- 
ary life—he as pastor, editor, and writer; she as author of Recollec- 
tions of a New England Housekeeper and Recollections of a Southern 
Matron and as editor of the first juvenile newspaper in the United 
States, The Rose-Bud, or Youth's Gazette, later called The Southern 
Rose, which ran into seven volumes, from 1832 to 1839. 

“The literary efforts of Dr. Gilman were many. In 1812 he pub- 
lished a Monody on the Victims of the Sufferers by the Late Con- 
flagration in the City of Richmond and three years later translated 
Florian’s Galatea, His works consistently appeared in The North 
American Review and other journals, and his books, The Old and 
the New, The Memoirs of a New England Village C hoir, and Con- 
tributions to Literature, not to mention his several volumes of ser- 
mons, have for almost one hundred years been recognized as authori- 
tative in the realm of Unitarianism. 

But his exciting short term as editor of the South’s only Unitarian 
magazine has been overlooked—as has the magazine itself. For only 
one file of the Defendant is known to exist (that in the Library of 
Harvard College) and it is rightly considered a rare and valuable 


commentary on the church’s struggle for permanency in the South 
in the early days. 
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The Unitarian Defendant was launched on June 22, 1822, ran 
into but eleven numbers and ceased, five months later, with the issue 
of November 16. It was printed by J. R. Schenck, 23 Broad Street, 
numbered four pages to the issue and was approximately 8” x 10” in 
size. Although the masthead stated that it was to be “published 
occasionally,” the periodical appeared every fortnight with fair regu- 
larity. 

As its name implies, the Defendant was born of controversy. In 
the June 22 issue the editor states that a “species of persecution has 
sprung up within a very few years against that class of Christians, 
who, believing in the strict unity of God, have ventured to conform 
their worship to this great and impressive doctrine.” Writers on the 
Trinitarian side, he declares, “have appeared almost universally to 
abandon arguments, and to have betaken themselves to the design of 
affixing an unpopular stigma on their opponents; to excite prejudices, 
not against their doctrines, but their persons! and, in short, to use 
every means to render them subjected, shunned and abominated.” 
The work which had obviously set the example for the “unhallowed 
combat” was Letters on Unitarianism by one Dr. Miller of Prince- 
ton, New Jersey. The attack had spread to Charleston and been 
picked up by The Southern Evangelical Intelligencer, a Presbyterian 
weekly also published in the city and edited, presumably, by George 
Reid and Benjamin Palmer. 

Gilman minces no words in his reply to those who had attacked 
the Unitarian doctrine. After declaring his opinions generally, he 
adds that his “foregoing remarks may serve as a prospectus to the 
publication now before the reader. Asa portion of the sheet still re- 
mains unoccupied, we will devote it to some observations on a late 
article in the Southern Intelligencer, peculiarly distinguished for its 
bitterness and want of candour.” He brings to the attention of his 
opponent the fact that other denominations in Charleston had re- 
ceived Unitarianism with cordiality: “Let the Editor of the [ Imtell:- 
gencer | learn a lesson of Christian and gentlemanly bearing from the 
conductor of the Catholic Miscellany... . He may obtain some good 
snstruction too from a communication in the Gospel Advocate for 
May, where reasons are given by an Episcopalian, in the calmest, 
mildest, yet firmest spirit, for refusing to subscribe for the Southern 
Intelligencer.” 

In the next two or three issues of the Defendant Dr. Gilman kept 
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up the defense of his doctrine, writing such essays.as “On the At- 
tempt to Deprive Unitarians of the Name of Christians” and “Uni- 
tarians Defended by Their Opponents.” Evidently, he did a good 
job of it, for by middle of the summer all evidence of opposition :had 
apparently been wiped away. From that time on the Defendant 
became a magazine of more general qualities, softer in tone. The 
editor continued, however, to devote his attention to such topics as 
“The Spirit of Orthodoxy” and “On the Practical Tendency of 
Trinitarianism.” 

By November 16 the need for the Defendant seems to have van- 
ished. In that issue, the last, the editor’s valedictory states: “Having 
completed the full number for which we became pledged by the — 
terms of Subscription, we shall at present suspend, for a greater or 
less time, the publication of The Unitarian Defendant. Our fu- 
ture measures might be governed by circumstances. Should the gen- 
eral voice of our subscribers appear to urge a continuance of the 
publication, it will probably be resumed in some mode or other. For 
our own parts, however, we are inclined to think the multiplication 
of subordinate controversial works unexpedient. The Christian Dis- 
ciple, published at Boston, and the Unitarian Miscellany at Balti- 
more, are amply sufficient to supply the demand which generally 
exists for useful information on points involved in this controversy. 
. . . We profess to hold ourselves prepared to encounter any in- 
jurious influences that may be unfairly levelled against Unitarian 
Christianity in this quarter. But whatever way Providence shall 
point out for doing good by the humble labours of our pens, shall be 
unshirkingly pursued.” 

The passing of the Defendant in less than a half-year was not un- 
usual, Charleston was truly a graveyard for periodicals. Between 
1795 and 1864 seventy magazines were begun in the city—nine- 
teen of which were religious in character; the others were devoted 
to literature, medicine, history, agriculture, commerce and general 
subjects. Yet over the entire period, 1800-1860, Charleston’s white 
population averaged less than 15,000. No wonder most of the peri- 


odicals died quickly, as did the Defendant, and the average life of all 
was less than six years. 


What Is Homiletical Material? 


Exmo A. Rosinson 


By the same mail I received from the editor of THE JoURNAL OF 
LiBeRAL RELIGION a rejected manuscript and also the March issue 
of the News Letter of the Unitarian Ministerial Union. The manu- 
script was rejected partly because it was said to lack homiletical 
material. The News Letter, like other recent issues, contained criti- 
cal comments about the JoURNAL, some of which asserted that min- 
isters are properly “actionists” with no time for reading scholarly 
essays on erudite subjects. Apparently ministers wish a journal to 
furnish them with sermon material. Apparently the editors of the 
JouRNAL are sensitive to this wish. What then is homiletical ma- 
terial, and how does one recognize it when one meets it? 

Johan Hagemeyer, an unusually successful portrait photographer 
of Carmel, once discussed his art with students of one of my classes. 
He told us of some acquaintances who once pressed him into a short 
expedition by auto into the country and into giving them some in- 
struction about photographing natural objects. ‘To his annoyance 
they rode on and on, unable to find a suitable object for their camera. 
Finally he insisted upon stopping, got out of the car, and took a pic- 
ture of one of its rear wheels. “This photograph was one of the 
collection he showed us. It had genuine beauty. 

As a pastor I too was an actionist. But gradually I came to be- 
lieve then, and I am even more convinced now, that a minister, 
whatever else he may wish to be or may have to be, should be an 
artist. His sermons should be works of art, perhaps forming part of 
a larger work of art, namely, the entire service of worship. Now an 
artist works in some medium, that is, with some particular kind of 
raw material. What is the raw material with which ministers may 
shape their sermons into artistic creations? 

By empirical observation of run-of-the-mill clergymen one might 
conclude that sermons are built of words. Sermons built of words, 
like some ‘types of poetry, may conceivably have artistic merit, but 
usually they do not. Unitarian and Universalist tradition seems to 
have it that sermons ought to be built of ideas. That is my own 
view. A sermon ought to be composed of ideas, arranged in a pat- 
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tern to show unity in variety and other qualities that mark a work of 
art. These ideas will be shaped by the mind of the preacher, and 
will usually be intended to communicate something deemed reli- 
giously worthy to his hearers. Where is a minister to find the ideas 
that are to be the raw materials of his sermons? 


Certainly not in any one book. Certainly not in any one type of 
book. Not exclusively in books of any kind. Often in people, as he 
grows in insight into their behavior and needs. Often in nature. 
Often in art. Often in himself. Why then, since there are so many 
sources for sermon ideas, should a man trouble himself with reading 
at all? 

That is the question to which recent criticisms of the JoURNAL 
seem to lead. For if a minister is too busy to read difficult material, 
why may he not, like men of many other professions and occupations, 
plead that he is too busy to read at all? And if he is too busy putting 
on storm windows and attending committee meetings to find time to 
read, why should he be expected to take time out from these impor- 
tant tasks in order to think? Why not buy his sermons from a ghost 
writer! Or, if he possesses some struggling germ of an impulse to 
intellectual craftsmanship, why not buy collections of outlines, quo- 
tations, and anecdotes and paste them together as expeditiously as 
possible? 

Not every youth who enters college belongs there. Not every 
undergraduate should study philosophy. Not every graduate should 
go on for graduate study. ‘There are similar differences among 
ministers. Some of them serve their churches nobly, without being 
student-minded or philosophers or capable of reading even short es- 
says of an abstract nature. Their contributions merit genuine respect. 
My objections arise only when they endeavor to persuade others 
that the mastery of difficult knowledge is useless and that an interest 
in intellectual enterprises is outmoded. 


Most ministers of the circle that this JouRNAL seeks to serve may 
reasonably be expected to have some interest in intellectual pursuits. 
Granted that they may be overworked with “practical” problems and 
tasks, nevertheless they cannot properly take refuge in the old gag, 
“Never let your studies interfere with your regular college course.” 
But this is what the rationalizings come to. The mastery of abstract 
thought is difficult, and the minister, like the student, finds it pleas- 
antly convenient to have a good excuse for avoiding it. But to avoid 
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it is to forsake our inheritance. A minister who is unwilling to under- 
take some serious intellectual training under his own power ought to 
transfer to a denomination where lack of learning is considered a 
virtue. But how much intellectual ability should a Unitarian or a 
Universalist minister possess? 

He should be able to read abstract ideas, to work over in his mind 
their connotations and their relations to the experiences of himself and 
his congregations, and to transmute them into concrete and dynamic 
form, from which all suggestion of mere erudition has been elimi- 
nated. With his thought and his pen and his voice he should be able 
to do with ideas what Mr. Hagemeyer did with his imagination and 
his camera—find the materials for artistic creation where others do 
not see them. 

Seldom do I now have occasion to prepare a sermon, and when I 
do the product falls far below these standards. I never read books 
written especially for ministers. Any minister who does so habitu- 
ally must be extremely gullible. But frequently in reading for a 
purpose quite remote from sermon preparation, and in books that are 
abstract and philosophical, I find myself contemplating the sermon 
possibilities of some idea that the author presents. It’s a small world 
after all, and one may come upon material for sermons in all sorts 
of books and journals, even in THE JOURNAL OF LIBERAL RELI- 
GIon. But wherever it is found it is only raw material until worked 
over by a religiously-artistic mind. My counter-criticism of the critics 
of the JoURNAL is not that they are not philosophers. It is that they 
are not artists. ‘Their complaints in some cases imply an ignorance 
of their materials and a preference for the use of pre-fabricated ma- 
terials in place of attacking the tasks of the architect and the master 
builder. 

The duties that my teaching position involves make me something 
of an actionist. Most of my friends are also very busy active people. 
By what right does a minister who is so much an actionist that he is 
too busy to read, too busy to think, too busy to create any intellectual 
product of value, expect that such people are to drop their important 
activities and take time out to listen to what he may have to say? 


Communications 


ELY. ON WHITEHEAD 
To the Editor: 


It would be unfortunate if any of the readers of this JouRNAL who are 
interested in Whitehead should fall. into the dogmatic slumber encouraged 
by the somewhat patronizing review of S. L. Ely’s book, The Religious 
Availability of Whitehead’s God, which appeared in the last number.* 
The reviewer makes two claims. Both are plausible because they hinge 
on an ambiguity. But if I understand Whitehead’s ideas both are false. 
Mr. Ely claims that Whitehead’s idea of the harmonization of evil by God 
within God’s own nature precludes the maintenance of the individual and 
the individual’s values. The reviewer says this “is a dogmatic denial” of 
Whitehead’s basic idea of the prehension of individuals by other indi- 
viduals. (The reviewer apparently does not like Mr. Ely’s use of the 
term “merge” for Whitehead’s terms such as harmonize, complement, or 
integrate, but the context leaves no doubt as to what doctrine Mr. Ely 
is referring. Furthermore, it explicitly refers to the doctrine of pre- 
hension.) It is the fact that the individual perishes, to use Whitehead’s 
own term, that prevents his prehension by other individuals or by God 
from preserving his individuality in any sense which can be appreciated by 
the individual in question. Smith’s individuality and values may be pre- 
served for others, according to Whitehead, but this is not the preservation 
of Smith’s individuality or values for him. 

The second claim the reviewer makes is that Mr. Ely mistakes. White- 
head’s saying “that occasions are ‘intermediate steps’ to the fulfilment 
of the divine being” as implying that “God views them as mere ‘instru- 
mentalities,’ not valued for their own sake.” For it is “our own intrinsic 
value of self-fulfilment that becomes part of the divine self-fulfilment, so 
that there is merely a rhetorical difference between saying that God: values 
us for our own sakes and that he values us for his sake; his interest is 
inclusive of our interest.” 

Now on the same page (49) where Mr. Ely makes the first claim above 
he quotes from Whitehead the following sentence: “The function of being 
a means is not disjoined from the function of being an. end.” Mr. Ely is 
clearly aware of Whitehead’s claim on this score (see also pp. 41 and 
50). But the fact is that God’s intrinsic enjoyment of Smith’s self-real- 
ization is of neither intrinsic nor extrinsic worth to Smith except, as Mr. 
Ely notes (p. 49), that such a belief on Smith’s part may serve to make: 
him content with his own lot. God. appreciates the values. Smith achieves, 
indeed; and he appreciates by transmutation or harmonization Smith’s 
failures. But the fact remains that God’s superior appreciation does not 
enhance Smith’s in any significant way. Smith’s failures remain his failures 
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however much God may appreciate them as transmuted moments in his 
own perfected achievement. Hence, relative to Smith they are of instru- 
mental value to God although of actual negative value to Smith. Words- 
worth’s satisfaction or appreciation of Lucy Gray is not Lucy Gray’s 
satisfaction or achievement. Furthermore, it is merely an esthetic and not 
a moral appreciation on the part of God which does not lead him to try 
to do something for Smith other than to present himself in his superjective 
nature for Smith’s vague prehension of him. 

I do not wish to imply that there is no controversial material in White- 
head.2 But since these two claims mentioned above are the only significant 
ones the reviewer makes, it would be most unfortunate to take them at 
their face value. Mr. Ely’s book is doubtless an “excellent analysis,” as 
the reviewer says, but it also contributes to a sharpening and clarification 
of the issues about Whitehead, so that he can be read more intelligently 
and critically. 

The University of Wisconsin Horace S. Fries 


REJOINDER 
To the Editor: 

Iam glad Mr. Fries has come to the defense of Mr. Ely. As Paul Weiss 
says, “philosophers have so few friends.” And it may be that my review 
was unduly patronizing. Certainly, the matters in dispute are of some dif- 
ficulty. 

There is but one chief question involved: Is the God of Whitehead 
“sood” in the sense required for “religion”? I find in Mr. Fries’s dis- 
cussion, as in Mr. Ely’s, a wholly accurate grasp neither of Whitehead’s 
God nor of the God of religion, especially not of the latter. The goodness 
of God need not mean that he does for Smith everything that Smith, in 
his more egoistic moments, desires for himself. Nor need the divine good- 
ness mean that God prefers the enjoyment of others to his own. Goodness 
in general consists neither in giving others what they desire, nor in self- 
sacrifice. It consists in trying to actualize the greatest possible total 
good, however much or little of this good is to fall to oneself and how- 
ever much to others. All sensitive and appreciative people share to some 
extent in the good they do to others—if they survive and are aware of the 
results. God, who survives always and knows all results, cannot possibly 
do good to anyone without contributing this good to his own enjoyment. 
Hence, you can say that his act is aesthetic, but to say it is therefore 
not ‘ethical is to identify the ethical interest-in-others with the imperfect 
case of such interest in which there is opposition between aesthetic value 
for others and for oneself. It is to identify goodness with self-sacrifice. 
If Whitehead’s God never himself renounces anything for our sake, this 
is only because the creatures as a whole could in no way be advantaged 
without benefit thereby accruing to God. Of the God of mediaeval theology 
also it was true that he could lose nothing for our sakes, but the medi- 


2Cf, my article, “The Functions of Whitehead’s God,” The Monist, 46 (1936), 25-58. 
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aeval deity in addition was incapable of gaining from our welfare. This did 
not make for a more ethical conception, but simply meant that God was 
neutral to our fate—equally (because “absolutely’) blissful, come what 
may in our world. Whitehead’s God, on the contrary, values our values 
as integral to his own. He suffers in our sufferings, as well as enjoys 
in our enjoyments. 

But it is complained that Whitehead’s God derives positive as well as 
negative value from our sufferings. Is there any ethical veto on this? Are 
we obligated to derive only suffering from the sufferings of our friends? If 
so, then all value of contrast between good and evil is complicity in the 
evil. This is hardly self-evident. A wider context allows different relations, 
and these will have their values. Only if such emergent values make the 
suffering to have been on the whole desirable for God but not for the 
creatures would there be cruelty or lack of good will. To say that God 
gets more value than we do from our failure is not to say that he gets 
as much value from it as he would have got from our success. Thus his 
preference can still be for our success. And this, I hold, is the only inter- 
pretation of Whitehead that fits the totality of his utterances, a few of 
which by themselves may give some color (and perhaps more than I 
appreciate) to the Ely-Fries view. God “saves all that can be saved,” 
that is, he makes the best for himself of both good and evil in the lives 
of others, so far as compatible with their greatest total good; and so, 
within his powers, does any reasonable man. But both reasonable men 
and God prefer to have good rather than evil to make the best of. 


However, the critics complain, God does not maintain our individuality 
and our values. Now the questions are, what sort of maintenance is re- 
quired by the religious idea of a good God, and what sort does Whitehead’s 
God furnish? Is there any ethical principle which demands that individuals 
such as ourselves should be given everlasting prolongation of their lives? 
We perhaps wish it, or think we do (we have so little conception of what 
the everlasting continuance of our personal development could be like that 
there may be a question if we can so much as wish it) but this does 
not of itself establish an ethical claim upon God. Perhaps, by bringing our 
lives to a final chapter, the values of creaturely existence as a whole will 
be enhanced more than they would be by adding chapters in endless suc- 
cession. If so, not only ought God to end the succession, but we ought to 
want him to do so. It seems, indeed, that Mr. Fries’s idea of an “ethical” 
God is one who would accede to demands on our part that, for all we 
can know, are selfish, unethical, or, in Mr. Fries’s phrase, “merely 
aesthetic”; whereas an “unethical,” merely aesthetic God is one who 
meets our ethical, but not all our aesthetic, demands! 


In one sense a good God must preserve us and our values, We have no 
rational aim in life unless it be true that by the best use of our faculties 
we can, on the average, actualize a surplus of good over evil beyond the 
power of any future catastrophe to nullify. But the “inheritance” of our 
experiences just as they are, in God’s everlasting consequent nature, ac- 
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complishes precisely what is required. It is our human intuition that the 
value of life is in the process of living itself. Just this process, from 
birth to death, first chapter to last, is once for all real in God. This means 
that our entire actualized individuality as such is immortal. True, White- 
head does say the creaturely experiences “perish,” but that this is meant 
in a peculiar technical sense is shown by the final pronouncement at the 
end of Process and Reality: “They perish, and yet live forevermore.” On 
the human level, interpreted non-theistically, experiences really do perish 
in a drastic sense, swallowed up by ‘all-devouring time.’ But in White- 
heads’ universe they merely acquire the status of completed portions of 
process, henceforth made rather thaw in the making—and this does not 
in the least mean that they are unmade, de-actualized, or de-individualized. 
Perishing is not an unbecoming, but a continuing henceforth to be as 
become, with no loss of. actual boundaries or self-identity. Only this do 
I, for one, ask of God. That Whitehead’s system insures it is not just 
my opinion.’ 

The only immortality that is not asserted (or denied) by Whitehead is 
that which would enable us to actualize potentialities which our earthly 
- life left unactualized. But, so far as actualized, we are immortally actual in 
God. To say that this means we are immortal for others but not for our- 
selves is quaint language and is erroneous if it means that we cannot 
understand or value the immortality thus given us. Nor is it true that 
we are “merged” and thus (dictionary meaning) “lose identity by 
absorption.” I must insist that this is a denial, not a rendering, of what 
Whitehead says. Of the creaturely occasion we read, “Its passage is 
not its death,”2 and of the unification of the many in the one in God that 
it is “as much a multiplicity as it is a unity,’ and “without . .. any. loss 
. .. of individual self-identity.”3 True, God as containing my being of a 
given earlier moment contains also additional values which arise from 
relations having me as term but external to me (as of that moment) and 
in this sense my value for God is a “transformation” or “transmutation” 
of my value for myself; but only by way of addition. The relations, being 
external to me, though I~am internal to them and to God, do not alter 
or obliterate the boundaries of my intrinsic nature. (Whitehead has far too 
little stressed, and once or twice has seemed to deny, the nevertheless 
obvious dependence of his system upon external as well as internal relations. 
Without the former, neither eternal objects as contrasted to concrete 
occasions, nor later as contrasted to earlier events, could be distinguished.) 

Yet though some of the relations in which each of us comes to stand 
in God are not in our being, the principle that there must be some such 
external relations or other is a part of our own nature as essentially related 
to God, and thus contributes to our sense of “importance.” Indeed, from 
the Whiteheadian standpoint, if (per impossibile) there were no God as 


1 le, Bernard Loomer’s review of Ely’s book in The Journal of Re- 
toe peeatres and Victor Lowe’s review in The Review of Religion, May, 1943. 

2Process and Reality, p. 530. I have discussed this and other questions presently at 
issue in a long discussion of Ely’s book in Ethics, April, 1943. 

SOp. cit., pp. 531, 532, 
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the ground of public order and intersubjective meaning we should not so 
much as “exist,” for this or any other universal term would be meaning- 
less. 

Finally, it is held that God “does nothing” for Smith, save to “present 
himself . . . (as modified by the inclusion of Smith as at one moment) 
for Smith’s vague apprehension of him” (at later moments). This I cannot 
accept. God “does” all for Smith that is compatible with doing what is 
appropriate for all other Smiths, actual and possible. God is the conscious 
and purposeful ground of the cosmic order, which is designed to make 
Smiths possible and their lives intrinsically worth while. And though the 
self-presentation of God to us may be lacking in clear consciousness on 
our part, it is the molding influence which gives our self-determinations 
the best chance they can be given to harmonize fruitfully with those of 
others. God gives us autonomy of action within the most favorable possible 
(generally desirable) limits, and this is all that should be “done” for anyone. 


I sincerely, and as it seems to me tolerably clearly, envisage Whitehead’s 
doctrine as “religious” in the best and highest sense. Deeply do I believe 
that until we see our human living to be integral immortally to the values 
of the divine life, we shall fail to see human values in proper perspective. 
We live, not simply to be able later on to live in heaven (even though 
there be a heaven) or to avoid living in hell, nor to enjoy our lives now 
with an enjoyment that is nothing almost immediately after it takes place, 
lost in the oblivion of the (humanly speaking) almost wholly forgotten 
past, but we live to add our dearest values, namely our best possible 
human experiences, with all that is actual of our human selves, to the 
undying self whose experiences are remembered always. This seems to me 
to give adequate meaning to our endeavors, and I can see no reason to 
ask God for more or less than such meaning. My values, at any rate, are 
cared for in this way. 

But the failures, the evils? They result from the composition of crea- 
turely freedoms. God cannot “arrange” our freedoms in a flawless har- 
mony—not because he lacks the power but because the idea (or the phrase) 
is meaningless, self-contradictory. God’s function is to strike the best 
medium between over-control and under-control of the creatures; but even 
the best medium must allow risk as the inescapable price of opportunity. Of 
the resulting discords God makes the best use, for himself and us; and 
naturally he, with all the universe to draw on, enjoys more compensatory 
and emergent-perspective values attending the evils than we. In this I find 
no ground of complaint, since after all we cannot expect to be God. 


To be ethically good is to promote the inclusive aesthetic good. God’s 
experience is the inclusive aesthetic good. By what ethical principle 
could God be asked to act for less than the good to be realized by his own 
all-sympathetic appreciations? Does not the “glory of God,” the traditional 
end of creation, thus acquire, at last, a clear meaning, freed from association 
with vulgar power and vain self-display? 

The University of Chicago CHarRLES HARTSHORNE 


Book Reviews 


THE CATHOLIC CRUSADE 


“No more serious error can be made in judging of the spirit, the attitudes, 
and the methods of Roman Catholicism in the United States at the present 
time than the assumption that it has been permeated and transformed in 
some subtle fashion by the spirit of American institutions . . . That indi- 
vidual laymen exhibit modern attitudes, is of course true. But the attitudes 
of the hierarchy, the ‘teaching church, are unchangingly mediaeval, and 
the pressure of this hierarchy is exercised without cessation upon all faith- 
ful laymen—except when some specific object is to be attained by allow- 
ing the liberal utterance of a layman to go temporarily unrebuked.” With 
these words Dr. Winfred E. Garrison, Professor of Church History at 
The University of Chicago and Literary Editor of The Christian Century, 
states one of the central theses of his book on Catholicism and the Ameri- 
can Mind, published fifteen years ago. 

Anyone who wishes to find substantial confirmation for the view here 
expressed by Dr. Garrison need only read a book that has recently come 
from the pen of a distinguished Roman Catholic layman who was “for- 
merly professor at Georgetown University and later at Mt. St. Mary’s 
College’ This book is destined to exercise a marked influence upon 
popular, if not upon educated, American Catholic opinion, not to speak 
of its quite different effect upon Protestant and American opinion in 
general. The author is an Englishman, the son of a minister, in early 
life a convert from Congregationalism to Roman Catholicism,? a graduate 
of Fordham University, and a recipient of the Ph.D. degree from the 
Catholic University of- America. Being a “Catholic” poet and literary 
critic of some standing and a popular lay writer on Catholicism, he enjoys 
considerable prestige among American Catholics. Moreover, this volume 
has achieved the official sanction of the hierarchy, bearing as it does the 
nihil obstat of the Censor Librorum and the imprimatur of Archbishop 
Francis J. Spellman of New York. Due to this fact and due also to the 
convenient size of the book, its lively, colorful style and its large drafts 
on the major secondary Catholic literature, it will be used widely in 
Catholic schools, colleges, and seminaries. It is described by the publisher 
as “a splendid text for schools and colleges,” presumably because it pur- 
ports to set forth the past contributions of the Roman Catholic Church 
to American civilization and also to present an ébauche of the proper role 
of that Church in the America of the future. In short, it indicates one 
of the directions now being recommended to the 22,000,000 Catholics in the 
United States, a direction that, if it is followed, we may—with apologies 
to Ray Allen Billington3—fittingly call The Catholic Crusade. It is there- 


ITHE STORY OF AMERICAN CATHOLICISM. By Theodore Maynard. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1941. 694 pp. $3.50. A 

2Time magazine for November 17, 1941, states that “As a 19-year old Englishman 
(he) came to the U. S. in 1909 to study for the Congregationalist ministry, and_ was 
promptly fired from his first pulpit for preaching a sermon on ‘Silly fools, stupid fools, 
and damned fools’.’’ “ f ; 

8Professor Billington of Smith College entitles his recent study of the American 
anti-Catholic movements of 1800-1860, The Protestant Crusade (New York, 1938). 
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fore worthy of every thoughtful American’s attention, especially if it be 
noted that the author in the Introduction to the volume acknowledges “the 
advice” of Mr. Van Wyck Brooks in the writing of the book. 

It must be said at the very outset that it is doubtful if the influence of 
the Story will be other than harmful with respect either to the extension 
of democracy in America or to the development of a spirit of cooperation 
between Catholics and Protestants. Indeed, there is no doubt that one of 
its effects will be to encourage some Roman Catholics to make ever bolder 
and more scurrilous attacks on Protestantism. Dr. Maynard is a master 
of propaganda techniques (both in favor of his Church and to the dis- 
credit of “the enemy”), and thus his book will arouse among both Catholics 
and Protestants just the sort of “bigotry” and intolerance he affects to dis- 
parage. No doubt for this reason the well-known church historian Dr. 
Conrad H. Moellmann of The Colgate-Rochester Divinity School (and 
the author of The Catholic-Protestant Mind) has recently said of the book: 


“In its text, and especially in its footnotes, The Story of American 
Catholicism is aggravatingly irritating and excitingly provocative from 
chapter one to chapter twenty-nine. For it is mythology, anti-Protest- 
ant polemic, propaganda, history and criticism blended into a literary 
masterpiece. Protected by a nihil obstat and imprimatur, without table 
of contents, without ample documentation, it does not desire to be 
scientific but aims to be popular, broadcasting many statements which 
the united efforts of scientific Catholic historians in the last few decades 
have sought to correct. Like Protestant fundamentalism’s popular- 
ization of the theory of evolution to the common people of the United 
States, this ‘story’ revives criticisms of American Catholicism long 
since forgotten and may become an arsenal for a new ‘know nothing’ 

crusade.” (Christian Century, January 7, 1942.) 


In short, Dr. Maynard wields a powerful and reckless pen. Indeed, 
if the reader does not bear in mind Dr. Garrison’s statement (quoted above) 
as to certain liberties permitted the layman “when some specific object 
is to be attained by allowing the liberal utterance of a layman to go 
temporarily unrebuked,” he will be a little surprised to find that a book 
carrying the imprimatur is replete with sallies and diatribes against indi- 
vidual members of the Catholic clergy and hierarchy. 

In order to give the reader of this review an opportunity to observe 
Dr. Maynard’s “independent” mind expressing itself in “liberal utterance” 
a few of these “temporarily unrebuked” statements may be cited here. 
Speaking of Catholicism on the frontier, for instance, Dr. Maynard says 
that “the triumphs of the Church have often been achieved in the face of © 
almost unbelievable muddle and dilatoriness on the part both of Rome and 
the local authorities . . . Almost any Protestant Church, in short, is better 
managed than the average Catholic parish.” 

Or, take another example: After surmising that Father Carbry, a Do- 
minican, resorted to underhanded methods in an attempt to secure a bish- 
opric, Dr. Maynard concludes, “If this be so, the Dominican was playing 
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an extremely Machiavellian game.’ The criticism is then softened, how- 
ever, and that in a curious way; for the next sentence reads, “But it would 
at least exculpate him of any guilt of countenancing schism” ! 

Another example: This time a bishop is up for judgment. Writing of 
Bishop Bernard McQuaid of Rochester, the author says, “The old lion, 
however ferocious he could be in attack, and however unscrupulous his 
methods sometimes were, had a generous spirit.” This dictum recalls an 
earlier passage in which it is said that Bishop DuBourg of New Orleans 
“had to fall back upon naive duplicity to extricate himself” from the em- 
barrassment occasioned by his having proposed the appointment of Antonio 
di Sedella, “a disreputable old friar” with “loose morals, and a Freemason,” 
as his own coadjutor. Dr. Maynard is kinder (but definitely unfair) to 
Bishop Kelly of Richmond: he calls him only “a pious nonentity.” 

But perhaps the most daring indiscretion permitted “to go temporarily 
unrebuked” is the author’s explanation of the laxity of the Franciscan friars 
in the Spanish missions of the seventeenth century in Florida. After suggest- 
ing that the Florida climate and the decay of Spain were among the causes 
of “the relaxation of effort,” Dr. Maynard concludes, “But after all other 
explanations have been allowed for, we have to come back to the mysterious- 
ly bad effects of success. Catholicism needs a sharp and bracing atmosphere.” 

Although this last sentence is unorthodox in its implications (for the 
Roman Catholic Church can scarcely support its claim to be ‘a divinely 
appointed teacher’ if it cannot be relied upon except in “a sharp and bracing 
atmosphere”), it should be observed that in the typical criticisms we have 
quoted the author’s soundness of doctrine cannot be challenged. Perhaps 
the main purpose of these diatribes is not so much to make the ‘story’ more 
interesting as to give the impression that this “historian” has a critical, 
objective judgment that may be relied upon when he turns his guns against 
the Protestants. 

When we encounter Dr. Maynard’s jibes at the Protestants, the really 
sharp jibes of the book, we learn that this impression concerning the 
author’s objectivity of judgment is a false impression. Of course, we do not 
deny that some Protestants of today as well as in the past deserve many of 
these jibes. (We do not forget that there was once “a Protestant Crusade.”) 
But Dr. Maynard has so little capacity for distinguishing the true from the 
false or for distinguishing between facts and the wishful thinking inspired 
by his polemical missionary zeal that his jibes in the end become boomerangs. 
From the first chapter to the last, he is out to make a killing. And he makes 
it. What he kills is not only the impression that he is a historian possessing 
objectivity of judgment; he kills also his right to be listened to as a self- 
appointed missionary of Christian caritas. But of this, let the reader of what 
follows be the judge. 

“My central theme,” writes Dr. Maynard, “is to tell the story of a “dis- 
tinctively American Catholicism.” His view that there is a Catholicism of 
this sort carries the authority of John Carroll, the first Bishop of Balti- 
more, who provides the epigraph for the entire volume: “In the United 
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States our religious system has undergone a revolution, if possible, more 
extraordinary than our political one.” 

On the first page of the Introduction, the author gives us the clue to his 
‘story’ when he says: 

“Those who have considered the roots of American civilization worth 
their attention have almost invariably believed those roots to lie in 
Puritanism, in spite of the fact that Puritanism had been in decline 
long before the American Revolution occurred. It is still from time to 
time fiercely (or else smugly) asserted that Americanism is basically 
Protestant and that only Protestantism is truly American. The story 
told in these pages should make such an argument untenable, though,” 
he adds, “it would be equally absurd to maintain that all that is good in 
American life derives from Catholic culture.” 

Then, after pointing out that the Protestant groups of the seventeenth 
century “when in a position to enforce their will, refused liberty to those 
with whom they happened to disagree—and particularly to Catholics,” he 
constructs the basis for his claim that there is something distinctively 
American about American Catholicism: 


“Such Catholic groups as came to the American colonies never 
thought of religious liberty as something that should be exclusively 
enjoyed by themselves. In this respect the Catholic settlers of Mary- 
land were Americans from the beginning, whereas the Puritans became 
Americans only by slow degrees. . . The Catholic Church in truth is 
the natural upholder of American institutions.” 

We shall see presently what the author has to say about Catholic doctrine 
as “the natural upholder of American institutions.” But we wish first to 
quote an eminent church historian, Professor William W. Sweet of The 


University of Chicago, who has a pertinent comment to make on Dr. May- 
nard’s claims: 


“As do all Catholic historians of America, Dr. Maynard places 
great stress upon the part taken by Maryland in bringing about re- 
ligious liberty in America. He says, ‘An exclusive Catholic colony was 
never in the Baron’s mind.’ This of course is true, but for the simple 
reason that the Baron knew well enough he would have to open his 
colony to Protestant groups or have no colony at all. If the Jesuit 
priests who came to the colony had had their way, the Catholic Church 
would have been established in Maryland and then the whole enter- 
prise would have been wrecked. And this Lord Baltimore knew too. 
To say that Maryland furnished a working model for religious liberty 
in America is not true.” (Church History, March 1942.)4 


Yet, despite his assertion that “the Catholic settlers of Maryland were 
Americans from the beginning,’ Dr. Maynard makes no bones about 
repudiating this “Americanism” as an ideal. This repudiation (based on 


4Dr. Maynard overlooks the fact also that the Maryland Toleration Act ordains 
death for blasphemy and the denial of the Trinity, and a fine of five pounds for 
speaking ‘‘reproachful words of the Virgin Mary, the apostles, or the evangelists,”* 
(Cf. Sanford H. Cobb, The Rise of Religious Liberty in America, p. 376.) 
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Catholic doctrine, and made especially explicit by Pope Leo XIII) appears 
later in the book, in the chapter dealing with the Constitution and entitled, 
“Religious Liberty Is Won.” After discussing the Constitutional provisions 
that there shall be no established religion for the United States and that 
no Federal office may require a religious test oath, Dr: Maynard interjects 
the remark that “one thing should be frankly said.’ And then we learn that 
“distinctively American Catholicism” is merely a makeshift. 


“Tf these provisions have been a charter of freedom for the Catholic 
Church . . . the basis decided upon has never been considered by the 
Church as being, absolutely considered, the best basis, though American 
Catholics will not wish any change so long as our society is constituted 
aselteis.: 


In the Introduction he has already made clear the Catholic position 
with regard to democracy. The Church, he says, “is not necessarily com- 
mitted to the democratic machinery of government—for it will cooperate 
with any political system with which cooperation is possible.” The principal 
objection of the Vatican to National Socialism, it would appear, is that 
Hitler’s violation of the Concordat made “cooperation” impossible. Musso- 
lini, it will be recalled, was more “cooperative.” 


“According to Catholic doctrine,” Dr. Maynard continues, “the union 
of Church and State is still affirmed to be the most perfect solution, 
in itself. .. This union is thought of only in a society so predominantly 
Catholic as to be able to be described as Catholic sans phrase, one in 
which government and people are in full accord in the matter of re- 
ligion. . . Under prevailing conditions, therefore, the Church is quite 
content with the guarantee of sufficient freedom to exercise its. func- 
tions unhampered. Things being as they are the Church does not con- 
template putting her preferred principle into execution. Before that 
were done a homogeneity, which would seem to have been permanently 
destroyed, would first have to be regained.” 


And yet, Dr. Maynard has the temerity to say that from the beginning 
“the American Catholic was not only able to be an American; he knew 
that it was he who had the deepest understanding of the American idea.” 

We get a clue to Dr. Maynard’s (and the hierarchy’s) real feeling about 
“the American idea” when we read his diatribes against the system of 
public-school education in America. Here this representative of “the natural 
upholder of American institutions” says that the American idea of exclud- 
ing sectarian teaching from the schools must be compared to Bismarck’s 
Kulturkampf, to the attempt at secularization of the schools in France 
(“which ended, for all the world to see, in the undermining of French 
morals and French morale”), and to “the method now being employed 
under the totalitarian regimes of Germany and Russia” ! 

We come across the same clue again when we find Dr. Maynard saying 
of the founder of public school education in the United States, “Horace 
Mann and his followers have sown the wind; America is in grave danger 
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of reaping the whirlwind.”5 (Evidently, Dr. Maynard agrees with the 
recent statement of Archbishop Spellman—who gave him the imprimatur 
for this book—that the American theory of separation of Church and State 
is an outworn shibboleth.) 

As if this were not enough, he then pauses to shed crocodile tears for 
Protestantism in America. ‘The separation of Church and State, as 
understood by our educationalists,” he predicts, “is likely to result in the 
smothering, not of the Catholic Church (which can survive this injustice 
as it has survived many worse) but eventually of every form of vigorous 
Protestant belief.’”6 This whole sorry scheme of things is due to “the 
grotesque stupidity of Protestants.” (This last phrase the author quotes 
from the ‘liberal’ Catholic Dr. George Shuster, President of Hunter 
College in New York City.) Meanwhile, we are not asked to crumble 
up with remorse, for the Catholics have found a temporary protection from 
the “subversive” and levelling tendencies of public-school education through 
the establishment of parochial schools which “in many ways are superior— 
in every way, except equipment—to those provided by the state.” 

So much then for Dr. Maynard’s ‘story’ on the Americanism of the 
American Catholic Church. Let us turn now to consider his treatment of 
Protestantism. 

* * * 


As Professor Sweet says in the review already referred to, “No fair- 
minded person will quarrel with Dr. Maynard’s intention to give to 
Catholics the credit due them for their part in the building of America,” 
—and it must be added that Dr. Maynard on this point (more than amply) 
corrects an omission all too frequent in American history books. But, as 
Professor Sweet goes on to say, Dr. Maynard fulfills his laudable intention 
“by disparaging the contribution of other religious bodies. For him no stick 
is too sharp with which to prod the Puritans.” The Puritans are usually 
spoken of as dour, joyless, “sourfaced saints.” Curiously for a Catholic 
mediaevalist, he refers to their Calvinism as an “antiquated theology.” They 
were the fathers of the doctrine that wealth is a sign of grace;7 and, 
most significant of all for Dr. Maynard, they serve as the model for all 
“Protestant bigots.” Indeed, the word “bigot” is used more frequently in 
this book than any other epithet applied to Protestants. (I counted over 
fifty uses of the word in this way, after I decided on reaching page 66 to 
begin keeping the score.) John Endicott, for instance, is characterized as 
“a bigoted fool.” Roger Williams appears as the apostle of religious 
bigotry, and his tolerance is said to be “largely a myth”: “The best that 


5Some pertinent comments on this and related issues are to be found in the 1895 
Dudleian Lecture at Harvard University, by the distinguished Unitarian minister, Rey. 
Brooke Herford. The Lecture is entitled, “Liberalism’s Answer to the Claims of the 
Romie Re ers (published in 1895 at the Press of George H. Ellis, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts). 

6When we inquire as to what “vigorous Protestant belief” is, we learn that “no 
Catholic «,+ + denies any of the truths of Protestantism, for they are also the truths 
of Catholicism. In so far as Protestantism has positive content, it is a Catholic content— 
though in truncated form.” 

"If Dr. Maynard ever reads unpolemical books he might secure enlightenment on this 
point by perusing Professor Perry Miller’s volume, The New England Mind. 
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can be said of Rhode Island is that the jail and the pillory were not the 
instruments of persecution.” 

The author’s crude propaganda technique appears again when he deals 
with “the specifically Catholic causes, if such exist,” of the American 
Revolution. “The positive cause,’ he says, “was the close affinity between 
scholastic philosophy and the American concept; the negative cause was 
the Quebec Act, or rather the violent resentment aroused in the Colonies 
by England’s extension of religious liberty to her newly acquired possessions 
in Canada.” As to the claim concerning the first of these causes, the author 
asserts that the sound ideas of the Revolution passed from Thomas 
Aquinas down through Bellarmine and Locke to Jefferson and the founding 
fathers——a legend of recent and already moldy vintage.® One wonders 
immediately, of course, what has happened to the democratic heritage of 
Catholicism in Italy, in Quebec, in Latin and South America. But we 
find the answer when we glance down at one of those “aggravatingly 
irritating” footnotes Dr. Moehlman refers to and there discover the shallow 
depth of “the American Catholic’s understanding of the American idea”; 
for in a footnote on page 121, following the extensive argument that the 
founding fathers were scholastics without knowing it, we read: 


“We must, however, guard against the supposition that the scholastic 
theory about sovereignty being resident in the people is the official 
doctrine of the Church.” 


What a come-down that is. We are told in the text that American demo- 
cratic theory derives, at least in part, from Catholic scholasticism, and 
then we learn in a footnote that the very scholastic doctrine that is supposed 
to be the source of this “democratic” theory is not accepted doctrine in 
the Church. Of course, this discrepancy must somehow be repaired. So 
Dr. Maynard concludes his footnote by stating that there is “no difficulty 
to the proposition of a close general consonance between the American and 
the Catholic concepts.” 

_ With regard to the dependence of the founding fathers on scholasticism, 
we venture the opinion that any of them who were given to reading 
scholastic philosophy knew how far were the ideas of Aquinas and Bel- 
larmine from the democratic idea they were formulating. And so far as the 


8Dr. Leo F. Stock in his review of Dr. Maynard’s volume, in The Catholic Historical 
Review, XXVIII (1942), 94-103, has this to say concerning the legend: ‘‘Ever since 
Dr. Gaillard Hunt, several years ago in this Review, pointed out certain similarities 
between the writings of Cardinal Bellarmine and the philosophy of the Declaration of 
Independence, the legend has grown until today the unqualified statement is frequently 
made that Jefferson wrote his famous charter from one of the Cardinal’s works. On this 
particular point, Mr. Maynard has been more sensible than other protagonists of this 
theory, but the reviewer believes he makes too much of his thesis that an American 
tradition was taken from scholastic philosophy.” The fact that Dr. Stock is a Roman 
Catholic scholar lends weight to his judgment here. — : ; 

We trust that Dr. Stock’s estimate of the book will meet with wide approval among 
his colleagues in the Catholic teaching profession, though it would perhaps be over- 
sanguine to expect his judgment to obstruct seriously the fulfillment of either the 
author’s or the publisher’s expectations. In support of our unfavorable treatment of the 
book, we quote Dr. Stock’s estimate: “In the opinion of the reviewer the teacher will 
have some difficulties with it. As collateral or required reading, yes; but its lack of 

roportion, its individuality, its tone of personal conviction, and its frequent excursions 
into realms other than history may operate against its wide adoption as a manual for 


class use.” 
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Catholics of the time are concerned, we wonder how many of them were 
familiar with scholastic philosophy. In 1784 there were, according to Dr. 
Maynard, only twenty-four priests and 25,000 communicants in the 
Colonies, and the “majority of the laity were either illiterate or lacking 
in books.” We also wonder how long it will take for scholastic philosophy 
—with its unorthodox “democratic” theory—to bring about a revolution 
for democracy, say, in Spain, in the Argentine, or in the Vatican.) 

As to the significance of the Quebec Act (as a negative cause of the 
American Revolution), we miss in Dr. Maynard’s account any explication 
of the actual situation, namely, that the Quebec Act aroused the ire of 
Americans mainly because it aimed to extend political absolutism to Eng- 
land’s newly acquired possessions. Dr. Maynard wrongly alleges that it 
was mainly significant because it aroused “Protestant bigotry” against 
the extension of religious liberty to the new British possessions in Canada! 

And so we could go on through the book illustrating at random the 
leitmotifs of the ‘story’ of the American Catholicism that “was American 
from the beginning” and that is “the natural upholder of American insti- 
tutions.” But we must return to a consideration of the author’s treatment 
of the Protestants. The Catholic Crusade, we shall see, is directed not 
only against the American system of public schools. It must also put the 
Protestants in their place. 

The Protestant denominations are mentioned only casually and as such 
very infrequently. Even then they are usually given complete contempt. 
There are in the volume only two references to the Presbyterians, two to 
the Methodists, and one to the Baptists. The latter two groups are coupled 
together as “rabble-rousers.”’ In the same paragraph with the reference 
to these Methodist and Baptist “rabble-rousers,” we are told that “it was 
also obvious to everybody that the Catholic priest was a scholar and a 
gentleman.” The early Protestant clergy in Virginia were “cock-fighting, 
bibulous clergymen.” ‘Anglicanism had often been accepted in Virginia 
and elsewhere as a ‘gentleman’s religion’ that demanded very little of a 
man beyond respectability—which its adherents had almost to excess .. .” 
“William and Mary—like Harvard and afterwards Yale and Princeton— 
had as its main function the manufacture of ministers.” In another passage 
these schools are spoken of as “nurseries for the ministry.” Speaking of the 
Quakers, he says: “A Catholic must disagree with their central theories 
more strongly than even with the doctrines of the Puritans. Nevertheless, 
the Quakers were, in their behavior, a harmless set of people.” After this 
‘friendly’ introduction of the Quakers to the reader, the author goes on to 
pay tribute to their toleration of Catholics in Pennsylvania: “It was only 
where they had power . .. that Catholicism can be said to have been 
tolerated at all.” The author does not add at this point that if the Catholics 
had been dominant in Pennsylvania, the Catholic “best basis” (referred to 
above) would have made them proscribe the Quakers. 


9This characterization reminds us of Dr. Maynard’s statement i i 

} 1 al n the Introductio 
wise Bees of Raa dade Verse. that, while “it is impossible to imagine a eee 
writing a religious drinking song,” ‘Mr, Chesterton is nowh i i i 
Catholic than in his drinking songs.” ee ne ee 
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Space does not permit our exhibiting here the equally devious ways in 
which Dr. Maynard tells the ‘story’ of ‘American Catholicism’ in the nine- 
teenth century. One point only can be noted here in passing. It is curious, 
and it can be no accidental omission, that the author gives no consideration 
whatsoever to the momentous doctrinal issues that arose in the nineteenth 
century in connection with the appearance of higher criticism and of the 
theory of evolution. Surely, the discussion of these issues provided the 
Church with a sufficiently “sharp and bracing atmosphere.” Are we to 
assume that these issues are of no significance for the ‘story’ of American 
Catholicism, or that it would be simply “unwise” to discuss issues of 
that sort in a book of this sort? 


Certainly, some readers will find it a little annoying that the author 
should, without documentation, make his sly claim concerning the relative 
freedom of Catholics from venereal disorders: “The Catholic emphasis 
upon the virtue of chastity may be supposed to have preserved a higher 
percentage of Catholic soldiers from venereal disorders than was the case 
with other groups. It was for this reason that so many Catholics were 
accepted for the army and navy” in the first World War. Since the author 
has just mentioned the “large percentage of men from the Protestant South 
found to be suffering from pellagra,” the reference to “other groups” is 
not ambiguous. Again, when speaking of Catholic chaplains in the first 
World War, he ignores statistics when he says there were fewer casualties 
among Protestant than among Catholic chaplains. But even these invidious 
comparisons do not serve to clean the sand out of his soul. “Even 
Protestant officers,” he continues, “would say openly that they wished they 
could have none but Catholic chaplains.” He explains this preference by 
saying: “It is patent that one who is out to save souls will accept any 
risk in the fighting line, whereas there was not much point in a chaplain 
who was a superior sort of entertainer putting his skin in danger.” For 
comment on this slur, the reader’s attention is directed to Time magazine, 
November 17, 1941.° 

We hope that no reader of this review will get the impression that Dr. 
Maynard does not from time to time mix a little Christianity with his 
Catholicity. It will surely please every reader to learn that he does at 
times (when he runs out of breath—or mud) become a little weary of the 
mud-slinging. Thus toward the end of the book he says that “merely to 
expose Protestant bigotry is an endless process, the cutting off of the 
Hydra’s heads, and accomplishes nothing. It is about time that we learned 
that the most effective way of making other people Catholics is by ourselves 
becoming Christians” ! 

But we hope that few even of his Catholic readers will be pleased with 
Dr. Maynard’s concluding judgment on Protestantism (which appears six 
paragraphs from the end of the book) : 

“The time is ripe for a momentous Catholic effort in the United 
10One of the minor errors that Dr. Maynard makes in his account of “the Catholic 


ibuti i i ion here, is his mis- 
tion” to American life, and that perhaps deserves correction i 
etek ana that the Mayo dlinic “Gs conducted under Catholic auspices.” 
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States . . . Protestantism—especially American Protestantism—is now 
so doctrinally decayed as to be incapable of offering any serious oppo- 
sition to the sharp Sword of the Spirit, as soon as we can make up 
our minds to use it (sic!). Except for isolated ‘fundamentalists, — 
and these are pretty thoroughly discredited and without intellectual 
leadership—Catholicism could cut through Protestantism as through 
so much butter.”!1 

This passage appears in the chapter entitled, “The Corporate Vision”! 
We do not know whether Dr. Maynard intends for us to interpret this 
attitude toward Protestantism as one of the ‘notes’ of that “distinctively 
American Catholicism” which is his “central theme.” 

But we do know that he has very unconvincingly presented the evidence 
for the thesis of Bishop Carroll’s epigraph at the front of the book, which 
we repeat here: “In the United States our religious system has undergone 
a revolution, if possible, more extraordinary than our political one.” 

There was in 1789 some evidence for this assertion by the first Bishop 
of Baltimore, but Dr. Maynard obviously has not the vocation or the 
inclination or the temperament to provide the contemporary evidence for it. 
Unfortunately, however, Archbishop Spellman thinks he does have this 
vocation. It is perhaps simply a different vocation from the sort that 
Bishop Carroll would have approved. And the reason is, Bishop Carroll 
lived before “the time was ripe’ for The Catholic Crusade that Dr. 
Theodore Maynard envisages and encourages. 

The Meadville Theological School JAMES LuTHER ADAMS 


LIBERAL CHRISTIANITY AND THE FUTURE 

Professor Boodin has written, in warm and fluent lyrical prose, a confes- 
sioh of his own faith. Though published by a philosophical library, his book is 
not a treatise." The author himself describes it as less a contribution to the 
philosophy of religion than a reasoned and affirmative statement of “a re- 
ligious philosophy of life.” This is an accurate description. Those who 
desire a more critical evaluation of the shaping forces of tomorrow’s religion 
must seek elsewhere, though not, perhaps, at present, with robust hope of 
finding what they seek. Nonetheless, they should also read this book. Pro- 
fessor Boodin has not written for himself alone. He has produced a fairly 
radical restatement of liberal Christianity, not Christocentric but attached 
to the principles and way of life which modernists believe that Jesus held. If 
the style is homiletical—in the better, modern sense—this is only another way 
of saying that honest eloquence deserves to be persuasive. After all, philos- 


ophy gains nothing, unless it be a dubious respectability, from being pedes- 
trian. 


UCommenting on this passage, Leo F. Stock (op. cit., 
the comment on the decadence of American Protestanti 
(cf. Time, Nov. 17). Protestantism, it should be remembered, is still a strong tradition 
around which anti-Catholic forces may from time to time rally with a certain amount of 
success.” The present reviewer would venture the opinion that neither Dr. Maynard’s 
nor Dr. Stock’s “comment” may easily be misunderstood. 


4RELIGION OF TOMORROW. B i i i i 
1543, New! Wore sales. y John Elof Boodin. Philosophical Library, Inc. 


p. 102) says: “In the conclusion 
sm may easily be misunderstood 
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Those “to the left” of liberal Christianity may not find the book entirely 
satisfying. It coasts too fast, at times, around important corners, as in the 
exposition of the “divinity” of Jesus. Swift verbal ambiguities, at this and 
other points, are prone to leave the reader rather mystified. It is as 
though in a conducted tour of a cathedral, when the high altar was reached, 
the guide broke into a gentle trot and tried to make his comments reverent 
and impressive while he, himself, was out of breath. 


Humanists will notice that Dr. Boodin is quite determinedly a theist. 
As such, however, he is more concerned with what experience identifies 
than with defining or expounding systems. His wish is to transmit religious 
values rather than expound them. He believes religion is expressed not 
only most nobly but also most clearly in the language of the poets, and that 
theology loses the substance as well as the mood when it tries to para- 
phrase what poets say. 


Dr. Boodin has a keen perception of the deeper meanings of American 
foundation principles and of their relevancy to his subject. This is gladden- 
ing, at least to the present reviewer. His affirmative attitude to history is 
in every way refreshing; likewise, his balanced, rational optimism about the 
nature of man. Reinhold Niebuhr may sound more somberly impressive— 
but then, so did Jonathan Edwards in his day. The last prophets of a dying 
age have always at their free disposal, the fully developed categories of that 
age. Hence, they sound more noisily substantial. The groping prophets of 
a new epoch must often speak, to quote Edna Millay, in “an honest stammer 
now and then.” Professor Boodin belongs quite definitely to the new age. 

Moreover, he knows—really knows—about Copernicus and the intellectual 
revolution which has followed in his train. This is a more rare accomplish- 
ment than might be supposed. And so, unlike Dr. Niebuhr, Professor 
Boodin does not feel the need to huddle in the crumbling gothic gateway of 
a cosmic cave. In short, he is not in retreat from anything. 

This is a good book and it will be well if its author will soon produce 


another one. 
A. Powe. DAVIES. 


GOD WITHOUT BENEFIT OF UNREASON 


Here is a book that actually defends the ontological proof, and, what 
is more, defends it very well.” The argument runs like this: 

Ideas have objects that may be (1) impossible, therefore non-existent, 
or (2) possible with no actual example, or (3) possible with actual exist- 
ing examples. In the case of the idea of God (2) is meaningless. If no 
God exists, no possibility of God can exist. On the other hand if the 
idea of God can be shown to be not nonsensical, it must have a possible 
object and this possible must be an actual object since a “merely possible” 
God is inconceivable. “Where impossibility and mere unactualized possi- 


IMAN’S VISION OF GOD. By Charles Hartshorne. Chicago: Willett, Clark and 
Co., 1941. 352 pp. $3.00. 
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bility are both excluded, there nothing remains but actuality, if the idea 
has any meaning at all.” 

Thus, in the case of the idea of God, “at least possible” and “actual” 
are indistinguishable. Surely the idea of God is at least possible. There 
is nothing internally inconsistent in it. And possibility here involves 
existence since God could not be conceived otherwise than as a being 
everlasting in duration without changing the idea of God itself. God 
must be conceived as existing in himself, as unproduced by anything 
else, or he is not God. 

The perfect island argument can be brushed aside since no one can 
conceive perfection, in the strict sense, as belonging to an island. An island 
is not in essence unproducible and self-sufficient. But God is. God is not 
a quantity or an object whose existence or non-existence is equally con- 
ceivable because he is really the content of existence, “the generic factor 
of the universe.” Thus to think of God is not to think of what might 
exist but of what “existence” itself must be if the idea of God is not 
meaningless. 

To view the matter in another way—at some point the possible and 
actual must touch and meaning must imply existence. God is the essential 
or a priori case of the unity of essence and existence because he is supreme 
potentiality as existing power. All meaning implies God because it must 
refer to what the cosmic reality has done or could do. Otherwise stated— 
perfection cannot have the dependent relation to other things implied by 
the status of mere possibility. In perfection there can be no separation 
between possibility and actuality, the class and the individual. Thus the 
hundred dollars argument is irrelevant, not because existence is one predicate 
among others but because the status of non-actualized potency contra- 
dicts the predicate of deity. Deity is the original and universal predicate 
from which all other predicates are derived. It is the unity of our generic 
predicates and as such cannot be empty or self-contradictory, since all 
our generic concepts depend on it. The idea of God is a self-consistent 
idea and involved in its self-consistency is a referencee to an actual deity. 

Hartshorne’s reasoning is so closely knit that the foregoing summary 
of a few of the highlights of only one of his chapters fails to bring out 
the massive quality of his arguments for a God who is reached by logical 
analysis and by the sheer weight of “necessary truths.” But it will perhaps 
be enough to suggest that empirical positivists should give the book a 
wide berth unless they are willing to meet a serious challenge directed at 
their basic assumptions. 
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